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ABSTRACT 



AN ANALYSIS OF APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IN THE 
NON-UNION SECTOR OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

by 

DAVID MICHAEL VANDER ELS 

Submitted to the Department of Civil Engineering on 14 May 1976 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in Civil Engineering. 



The full employment economy of the late 1960's and 
simultaneous high demand for constructed facilities 
combined to create a shortage of skilled construction 
labor. This shortage resulted in enormous increases 
in the wages of skilled, union construction workers. 
The high cost of organized labor was a spur to the 
establishment and growth of the non-union sector of 
the construction industry. This sector is now re- 
sponsible for over one half of the yearly dollar 
volume of in-place-construction in the United States. 

The growth of the non-union sector of the construction 
industry has brought with it a need for increased 
numbers of skilled, non-union construction craftsmen. 
Apprenticeship training is a traditional, as well as 
an effective method to train craftsmen. 

An apprenticeship program registered with the U.S. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training is preferable 
to a non-regi stored program from both the contractor's 
and apprentice's standpoint. Registered programs 
are subsidized by the federal and state governments 
in numerous ways. Registered apprenticeship programs 
and the regulations and structure concerning them 
are founded on, and governed by, the principles and 
practices of trade unionism. This thesis analyses 
the adoption of a nominally union training system by 
the non-union construction industry. 
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Time limitations prohibited extensive statistical 
analyses of non-union apprentice programs. The 
analysis is based on qualitative insight gained 
while conducting six case studies of non-union 
contractors in one rural and one industrial 
New England state. In addition numerical data 
on apprenticeship are presented for the year 1974. 

The conclusions show that the non-union sector of 
the construction, industry has, to a large extent, 
adapted itself to the restrictions of registered 
apprenticeship programs, while availing itself of 
the advantages offered by these programs. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This thesis presents the findings of a study of apprenticeship 
training in the non-union sector of the U.S. construction industry. It 
has been organized into five chapters. The first chapter is the intro- 
duction; the remaining four chapters comprise the body of the thesis. 

Chapter II is an overview of the present National Apprenticeship 
Program (NAP) including a brief history, present administrative proce- 
dures and a description of modern, union construction trade apprentice- 
ship programs. The remaining two sections discuss the quality and numer- 
ial performance of the NAP. 

Chapter III discusses non-union apprenticeship training and the non- 
union role in the NAP. The first section is a brief overview of non- 
union training methods. The second section deals with the problems of 
running a non-union program in the union world of apprenticeship training. 
Section three discusses similarities with union programs and the reasons 
they arise. The fourth section compares the numerical size of the non- 
union apprenticeship movement, and the extent of minority participation 
in it, with union apprenticeship programs. 

Chapter IV contains in-depth case studies of six non-union appren- 
ticeship programs in two New England states. (To preserve confidential- 
ity, the names of firms and cities used in this thesis are fictitious.) 

The first section of Chapter IV describes the case study methodology in 
detail. The second section is devoted to a discussion of the political 
climate and general problems facing apprentice programs in the rural 
New England state studied; this is followied by case studies of three 
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non-union apprentice programs in that state. Section three contains a 
similar introduction to the industrial Nev/ England state studied, and 
three case studies of programs located there. 

Conclusions of the study are presented in Chapter V. These conclu- 
sions are based on data gathered in the case studies, and on the back- 
ground research presented in Chapters II and III. 

The generality of these conclusions may be somewhat limited, since 
the study was confined to New England and to the non-union apprentice- 
ship programs of a single contractor association. However, by studying 
both a rural and an industrial state, and by including programs of 
different trades and skill levels, it is felt that many of these conclu- 
sions may be broadly applicable to non-union apprenticeship training in 
other parts of the U.S. 
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II. THE NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM (NAP) 



This chapter is an introduction to apprenticeship training in the 
United States. The first three sections are an overview of the present 
apprenticeship system including a brief history, present administrative 
procedures, and a description of modern, union construction trade appren- 
ticeship programs. The remaining two sections discuss the quality and 
numerical performance of the NAP. 

II. 1. HISTORY 

In a typical apprenticeship during the Colonial Era a parent would 
indenture his son to a master craftsman in a given trade. The son would 
live with the craftsman for six to eight years and learn the trade work- 
ing with the master. The master was obligated by the indenture agreement 
to feed and clothe the boy and to teach him the craft. Such "domestic 
apprenticeship" became less prominent with the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution, when training was confined to a regular work day and the 
apprentice was compensated by wages set at various percentages of the 
craftsman's rate. Apprentices would work full time and receive little or 
no schooling. 

Tighter immigration policies following World War I permitted fewer 
old world trained craftsmen to fill the industrial needs of the United 
States. Concerned industry and labor groups desired a national appren- 
ticeship system to train men for skilled jobs in the booming economy. 

It was not until 1934 that a formal program was initiated at the 

federal level. The policy-advising body for that program was a Federal 
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Committee on Apprenticeship appointed by the Secretary of Labor. The 
program's chief aim was to promote apprenticeship. 

In 1927 Congress passed a formal act, the National Apprenticeship 
Law, known as the Fitzgerald Act (Appendix A). The law was an enabling 
act giving the Secretary of Labor broad administrative powers to promote 
and regulate standards of apprenticeship and to encourage the inclusion 
of Labor Department standards in formal apprentice contracts. The Secre- 
tary of Labor reorganized the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship to 
include representatives from labor, industry and the Department of Educa- 
tion. He also established a bureau that is nov/ known as the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) to administer his responsibilities under 
the Fitzgerald Act.^ 

II. 2. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 



The BAT, following policy guidelines from the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship and the Secretary of Labor, registers apprentice programs 
that meet certain minimum training and administrative standards. 



II.2.1. Training Standards 



1. Work Processes - An outline of on-the-job-training (OJT) 
processes including the approximate time the apprentices 
will spend on each process. 

2. Planned Related Instruction - Organized supplemental train- 
ing to provide apprentices with knowledge of technical sub- 
jects related to their trade. A minimum of 144 hours per 
year is specified. 

3. Progress Evaluation and Records - Periodic review of the 
apprentice's progress in both OJT and related instruction 
and maintenance of appropriate records. 
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4. Number of Apprentices to be Employed - A ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen consistent with proper supervision, training 
and continuity of employment. 

5. Equal Opportunity in Apprenticeship - All programs conducted 
in a nondiscriminatory manner in accordance with Title 29, 
Code of Federal Regulations, part 30, (29 CFR 30, APR B). 

6. Term of Apprenticeship - As established by industry prac- 
tices, but not less than one year or 2000 hours. 

7. Probationary Period - For a reasonable time in relation to 
the apprenticeship term, with full credit towards apprentice- 
ship completion, 

8. Safety training - Must be included in both OJT and related 
instruction. 



II. 2. 2. Administrative Standards 



1. Union-Management Cooperation - Union management approval of 
the programs where a collective bargaining agreement exists. 

2. Wages - A progressively increasing schedule of wages for 
apprentices. The entry wage must be at least equal to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act minimum where applicable, unless a 
higher wage is required by state law or regulation. 

3. Recognition for Completion of Apprenticeship - Completion 
acknowledged by an appropriate certificate. 

4. Qualification for Apprenticeship - Uniform qualifications 
applying equally to all applicants, 

5. Minimum Age - An apprentice must be at least 16 years old. 

6. Apprenticeship Agreement - A formal agreement pursuant to 
state apprenticeship laws or BAT policy where no state laws 
exist. 



7, Credit for Previous Experience - Credit should be given for 
previous experience towards completion of OJT and related 
training, required hours. ^ 



Twenty-nine states have state apprenticeship councils (SAC). These 



states have enacted apprenticeship laws of their own. In an SAC state 
an apprentice program is registered with the state. In a non-SAC state. 
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apprenticeship programs are registered directly with the BAT. 



BAT recognizes state agencies whose programs meet certain mini- 
mum standards set by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

To receive such federal approval, a state apprenticeship pro- 
gram must be administered by a state's Department of Labor and 
must meet several other standards. . ..3 

The other standards are the same ones the BAT requires of programs regis- 
tered directly with the BAT. BAT has offices and field representatives 
in every state. The relationship between the BAT field office and the 
state's field office varies with the states. In some SAC states the 
state will have its ov/n field representatives and in others the federal 
BAT field men will service all programs. In some states BAT agents will 
service some programs and the state agents other programs. Both the 
federal and state agents' duties are similar: to aid in establishing new 

programs, to check existing programs for compliance with federal and 
state regulations and to assist men desiring to enter a program to find 
one that suits their needs. 

The regulations governing apprenticeship, except those concerning 
equal opportunity, 29 CFR 30, are actually BAT and SAC policy. The policy 
is enforced by withholding registration or withdrawing registration from 
companies or states that do not meet BAT standards. The BAT is now formu- 
lating a document that will formalize the registration standards and pro- 
cess. The proposed document will be known as 29 Code of Federal Regula- 
tions Part 29, (29 CFR 29), (see Appendix C). 

Before the BAT will register a program, the program must not only 
meet the training and administrative standards described previously, it 



must also train men in a trade recognized as apprenticeable. The BAT 
lists apprenticeable occupations. Their criteria for recognizing an 
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occupation as apprenticeable require that the occupation: 

1. Is learned through experience and training on the job, 
supplemented by related technical instructions. 

2. Involves manual, mechanical, or technical skills and know- 
ledge, requiring a minimum of 2,000 hours of work experience 
including related instruction. 

3. Is not part of an apprenticeable occupation recognized by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training unless it is prac- 
ticed industrywide as an identifiable and distinct trade. 

4. Involves the development of skills broad enough to be applic- 
able throughout an industry. 

5. Does not fall primarily into any one of the following cate- 
gories: (a) selling, (b) managerial, (c) clerical, and (d) 

professional 

Because apprenticeship is a voluntary program there is no judicial 
appeal for companies or contractors who have difficulty registering an 
apprentice program. They must negotiate with BAT personnel. The author- 
ity for the BAT and their regulations is the Fitzgerald Act, which charged 
the Secretary of Labor with responsibility for apprenticeship standards. 

A registered program provides certain benefits for the contractor and 
the apprentice. Apprentices registered with the SAC or BAT may be paid 
the apprentice wage on federal and state construction projects where pre- 
vailing wages (determined by the Department of Labor) must be paid as per 
the Davis Bacon Act of 1931. A man doing electrical v/ork would be paid 
the prevailing wage for electricians, unless he is a registered electri- 
cian apprentice whereupon he would be paid the apprentice rate, which is 
considerably lower. Electrician apprentices in unregistered programs 
would have to be paid the full electrician rate. In addition, apprentices 
in registered programs are eligible for Veteran's Administration benefits. 

A third advantage to a registered program is the mobility it gives the 
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apprentice graduate. The graduate receives a completion certificate 
nationally recognized as attesting to the minimum standards of his pro- 
gram. He may therefore travel to jobs in geographic areas other than his 
own and receive the established journeyman rate. 

II. 3. MODERN, UNION CONSTRUCTION TRADE PROGRAMS 

Unlike his colonial predecessor today's union construction appren- 
tice is not indentured to a single craftsman or even a single company. He 
is indentured to a Joint Apprenticeship Committee (JAC) whose program is 
registered with an SAC or the BAT. This committee is composed of union 
officials of a given craft. If collective bargaining is done by a con- 
tractor's association representing many of the contractors, the contractor 
representation on the JAC is often composed of association officials or 
members. The local JAC is sensitive to the needs of the local labor mar- 
ket and indentures apprentices accordingly. 

Most building trades have national JAC's. These committees make 
recommendations to the local JAC's concerning subjects to be included in 
related training curriculums, allocation of OJT hours to various work 
processes, entry requirements and length of apprenticeship. Some national 
JAC's print curriculums and texts for related training. Rules concerning 
apprentice hours, wages, training and the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men are included in collective bargaining agreements. 

The construction craft union has several interests to defend by 
actively participating in apprenticeship programs. Felician E. Foltman 
of the University of Cornell's school of Industrial and Labor Relations 
listed these interests for the U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
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To protect the Journeyman's wage from being undercut. 

To assure apprentices a good chance to learn the trade. 

To assure apprentices a reasonable rate of pay. 

To prevent the trade from being flooded with too many journeymen. 

More recently, according to Slichter and his associates, some 
unions have been encouraging training programs, not to reduce 
the number of craftsmen but for opposite reasons; namely to 
build up an adequate supply of craftsmen so that their crafts 
can compete for work. Faced with excessively high wage costs 
or possible schedule delays because of the shortage of really 
qualified draftsmen, architects, and contractors may decide 
that new products and processes which do not require skilled 
craftsmen may be a good long-term solution. Some unions are 
aware that they are not in a position to control these techno- 
logical changes so they strive to be competitive with the new 
technology and the changed labor costs. 5 

The JAC sets the entry standards for their apprenticeship program. 
Usually the JAC will require a high school diploma although judicial ac- 
tion based on civil rights litigation has eased this requirement in some 
areas.® Other common requirements are aptitude tests and age limitations 
(usually 18-25). Often the age limitations are raised a number of years 
to allow veterans to enter the program. Men who meet the minimum require- 
ments of the JAC are often interviewed orally, and ranked according to 
criteria the committee considers relevant. Apprentices are then selected 
from the group interviewed.^ 

The cost of apprenticeship is borne by the apprentice, the employer, 
the JAC and the public. Apprentice wages usually start at 50% of the 
journeyman's wage and increase at six month intervals until completion 
of the program when the apprentice earns the journeyman rate. The 
apprentice pays for his training in several ways. During the early, low 
paying years of his training he foregoes higher wages he might earn at 
another job. In the later years of his apprenticeship he might have all 
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the skills of a journeyman and the same productivity of a journeyman but 
will be paid the lower, apprentice rate. There is an opportunity cost 
involved, the apprentice may or may not have been able to engage in an 
alternate training program. 

The employer pays a direct cost of apprenticeship. This cost is a 
few cents an hour for each union worker employed, and is negotiated in the 
collective bargaining agreement. This money goes to support JAC opera- 
tions including administration costs and in some instances the salary of a 
full-time JAC training coordinator. During the early years of an appren- 
ticeship the employer may be losing money if the apprentice's productivity 
is not equal to his pay. Conversely however, the employer is saving money 
if the apprentice's productivity is greater than his wage. The journeyman 
must take time off from his normal work to ensure the apprentice is per- 
forming well. 

The JAC cost involves the time the committee members must commit to 
the JAC as well as direct costs such as for administration and program 
promotion. 

The public also pays for apprenticeship. Related Instruction 
teachers are often paid with state and federal education funds. The cost 
of the BAT and state apprenticeship bureaus are, of course, also borne 
by the public. ^ Apprenticeship training is a bargain for the taxpayer 
when compared to other forms of training; an example is the California 
program. 

In California we spend an estimated $130 per year per 
apprentice, this is substantially more than is spent in any 
other state, but it is substantially less than is needed. Only 
about $50 of this cost is spent by the Division of Apprentice- 
ship Standards in maintaining and servicing existing programs 
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and promoting new apprentice opportunities. The remaining $80 
per year goes to covering the cost of related classroom instruc- 
tion. This compares to a cost of approximately $1900 per year 
for maintaining a student at the University of California and 
an average of $1170 per year per student in the state college 
system.^ 

Apprentice admission requirements and length of the apprenticeship pro- 
grams are different for each construction trade and often differ between 
localities in the same trade. The longest construction apprentice pro- 
gram is five years for plumbers and pipe fitters, while the program for 
bricklayers is only three years. Generally the more skilled trades such 
as plumbers, electricians, and sheet metal workers have higher entry 
standards than less skilled trades such as ironworkers and carpenters. 

The differences between these requirements in six trades (plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, electricians, ironworkers, carpenters and bricklayers) were 
studied in detail by Marshall, Glover and Franklin in "Training and Entry 
into Union Construction." The reader should consult this work for more 
information on the entry requirements of the six crafts. 

A common misconception about building trade apprenticeship programs 
is that apprenticeship is the only way to enter the union. This is not 
true. The percentage of a local's members who are apprentice-trained 
depends on the trade, the area, and the date the question is asked. The 
higher the skill level of the trade generally, the greater the percentage 
of members who have completed an apprenticeship. It is not unusual for 
plumber and electrician locals to have 80% of their members apprentice- 
trained while bricklayer and carpenter locals might have only 20-30%. If 
construction is booming it is easier to get into a union and the member- 
ship may be swelled by more men who are informally trained. 

Informal training is the common wa^ to learn a trade. Most union 



construction workers learned their craft this way. Men can learn a trade 
by working as a laborer for several years and watching a craftsman work. 
Many bricklayers, carpenters and operating engineers were former laborers. 
Some men learn a trade while working on the job in a non-union shop and 
then work on permit for a union contractor. The permit is a method allow- 
ing a man to work for a union contractor v/hile not belonging to the union. 
Permits are issued by a union during periods of high construction volume. 
Rather than swelling the union's ranks with new members, permits are 
issued to temporary workers. The rules vary with the craft and locality, 
but often a man can join the union after a specified amount of time on 
permit. Vocational schools, military training schools, and experience in 
a trade as an industrial vforker are also common ways to learn a craft. 

Men who learn the trade informally and enter the union after a time on 
permit, are said to enter through the "back door." Naturally more men 
"come in" through the "back door" during periods of high construction 
activity than otherwise. 

Business agents assert that the "back door" has been closing over the 

years. The data from the Marshall report, except for sheet metal and 

ironworkers shows that unions have not been successful in closing the 

"back door." Marshall further states: 

...there are a number of factors which make it difficult for 
unions to rely exclusively on apprenticeship as a source of 
journeymen. For one thing, many craftsmen have learned the 
trade by other means and could undermine union conditions if 
they were not organized. Unions will therefore have less 
rigorous entry requirements in places where there are many 
workers in open shops, as in Houston, or where there are other 
industries turning out craftsmen, who could work in the con- 
struction industry, in our sample, shipyards, oil fields, and 
industrial maintenance crews were important sources of crafts- 
men in some trades. 
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The unions' ability to rely on apprenticeship also will depend 
on the ease or difficulty of learning the trade without related or 
classroom instruction. Since parts of even the most demanding 
trades can be learned on the job, unions always will have some 
pressures from those who learn their trades from on the job train- 
ing alone. However, the bricklayers, carpenters, and ironworkers 
face stronger external supply pressures than the sheet metal 
workers, electricians, and plumbers and pipefitters.il 

In some areas unions have been able to close the back door by law. 

In Ontario, Canada certain trades are certified and only apprentices in a 
certified program or certified mechanics may work in the trade. To be- 
come a certified mechanic you must pass the certification exam, in order 
to take the exam you must have completed a certified apprenticeship. In 
Wisconsin plumbers have similar requirements.^^ 

II. 4. QUALITY OF APPRENTICE TRAINING 

II. 4.1. Value of Broad Training 

A traditional union aim regarding apprenticeship is to ensure that 
the apprentice receives broad training, exposing him to all aspects of hi 
craft. Thus, a carpenter apprentice should be learning residential car- 
pentry as well as form building and an electrician should be able to do 
more than bend pipe and "pull wire." A journeyman who is thoroughly 
trained in his craft is not limited to one particular type of work. His 
chances of obtaining year-round employment are better than those of the 
specialist. 

Although semiskilled or partially skilled workers are very useful to 
management they cannot work in slack periods. For example, a semiskilled 
carpenter could not stay on a particular job for its duration, doing both 

rough and finished carpentry. Employers say that the apprentice program 
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overtrains a man, while the unions resist any reduction of skills, 
claiming that narrow jobs tend to limit employment 

One result of the broad training apprentices receive is the widely 
held belief that the training is actually geared more towards developing 
foremen and supervisors than craft journeymen. George Strauss of Berke- 
ley remarked on this: 

...the function of apprenticeship today seems to be largely that 
of training skilled keymen, and the proportion of job entrants 
provided by each trade's apprenticeship program seem to be re- 
lated to the skill mix that trades require. ‘4 

Although apprenticeship programs are designed to train journeymen, several 
studies have shown that the percentage of apprentice-trained foremen and 
supervisors of a given trade is generally greater than the percentage of 
apprentice trained journeymen to all journeymen of a craft. 

One of the aims of the Marshall report for the Department of Labor 
was to determine if apprenticeship provided the best available craft 
training. Marshall and his associates reasoned that if apprenticeship did 
provide the best training as most trade experts claim, then apprentice 
trained journeymen, with their broader training, would be considered more 
valuable to contractors and would thus work more often and suffer less lay- 
offs than informally trained craftsmen. They checked their theory by 
studying union pension eligibility records where hours worked are recorded. 
In 32 of the 71 locals studied, apprenticeship trained journeymen worked 
consistently and significantly more than journeymen trained in other ways. 
In only three locals did they work less than journeymen v/ithout apprentice 
training.^ ^ 

The Marshall group reasoned further that the percentage of apprentice 
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trained supervisors and foremen should be greater than the percentage of 
apprentice trained journeymen in a given local, if apprenticeship was the 
best training method. In 19 of Z8 cases studied that theory was substan- 
tiated; in five cases the percentage of apprentice trained journeymen was 
greater than the percentage of apprentice trained supervisors and in the 
remaining cases the results were inconclusive.^® 

Many sources make the claim that apprentice trained journeymen are 
more likely to rise to supervisor and foremen levels of responsibility. 

Few speculate whether this is because of excellent apprentice training or 
because the apprentice programs are selective, indenturing intelligent, 
ambitious people who might have become leaders without the programs. 

II. 4. 2. Related Training (Night School) 

All registered apprentice programs devote some time to classroom 
instruction on mathematical, theoretical and legal/regulatory aspects of 
the trade. The BAT requires 144 hours of this related training, which is 
based on a standard 36 week school year, with classes of 2 hour duration 
taught two nights a week. There are no specific guidelines from the BAT 
on what should be included in related training other than that it should 
be related to the trade. Because of this the quality of the programs 
varies widely and related training serves different purposes for different 
programs, depending on the craft. Some evening programs serve as an 
explanation clearinghouse. Many questions raised on the job cannot be 
properly answered by a foreman or a journeyman because of time limitations. 
This occurs commonly in carpenter programs. For plumbers and electricians 

a great deal of related training time is spent studying the applicable 
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codes. For operating engineer apprentices, who spend a great deal of OJT 
time as flagmen and oilers, the evening training often ends up compensat- 
ing for lack of on the job experience. 

Researchers have attacked related training programs on two fronts. 

One of these is the structural, or physical characteristics of the train- 
ing. Classes are usually taught at night when apprentices are tired. 

Often the apprentice must travel from distant j'ob sites to the schools. 

In many cases there are not enough apprentices in a given trade to justify 
a separate program for that trade, let alone separate classes and teachers 
for first, second, third and fourth year men of that one trade. As a 
result some classes are mixed by trade as well as by experience level. 
Instructors must divide their time between groups in a single classroom, 
or risk giving lectures that go over the heads of less experienced appren- 
tices or that are too fundamental for more experienced ones. Open admis- 
sions policies of some programs compound these problems by admitting stur 
dents in January to classes that begin in September. 

Researchers also criticize course content and application of related 
instruction to on-the-job training. Swanson, Horowitz and Herrnstadt of 
Northeastern University, studying programs in Boston, report that the 
public school system provides a poor bridge from school to work. Math, 
reading and writing which should be learned in public school is often 
retaught to apprentices in related training. Apprentices who do have ade- 
quate reading and math skills are often given no credit for them and spend 
their first years of related training undergoing unnecessary review of 
these skills. Theory learned in related training is not immediately 
reinforced with practical work on the job, reducing the value of the 
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instruction. The lack of coordination of related training with OJT would 
not be as damaging to the learning process if evening instructors had shop 
facilities for demonstration purposes. Some instructors do have shop 
facilities and make good use of them. In other cases program administra- 
tors shrug off the value of shop facilities claiming that OJT is supposed 
to take care of practical application. If the apprentice is receiving 
broad OJT with the opportunity to do varied work in his trade this is true. 
If, on the other hand, the apprentice consistently does the same task on 
the job, as is often the case, theory learned at night is not applied and 
is forgotten. 

As with anything else, related training could be improved in this 
country as a whole. The value of the present system, despite the criti- 
cism noted, is that it provides a forum to answer questions that arise 
on the job and it exposes the apprentice to theory, layout work, blue 
print reading and other topics which informally trained craftsmen learn 
less perfectly, if at all. 

II. 4. 3. On-The-Job Training (OJT), Work Processes 

Each registered apprentice program has a list of work processes. 

Each process is a task that a qualified journeyman of the trade should be 
able to perform competently. The OJT hours (a four year program would 
involve 8000 hours of OJT) are divided between work processes, more hours 
being assigned to processes considered of primary importance. Thus, the 
carpenter program assigns 1200 hours to the "form building" work process, 
1500 hours to "inside finishing" and only 300 hours to “plastics and resi- 
lience. The difficulty with OJT develops as soon as the apprentice is 
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indentured and is put to work. It becomes obvious to him that he is not 
going to spend 1200 hours in four years building forms, if he is working 
for a commercial contractor he may spend the first 2000 hours fetching 
coffee and tools for journeymen carpenters and the next 6000 hours build- 
ing forms. Few contractors can afford to rotate a man so that, using the 
carpenter example, the apprentice gets 1500 hours of inside finish work, 
1200 hours of framing etc. If the contractor does no residential work the 
man may get no framing, stair building, or finish work. 

Every apprentice questioned on a 1953 San Francisco study had 
skipped training in at least one major aspect of his trade 
listed in its standards. Forty-four percent of completed 
carpenter apprentices studied by Sara B. Smith reported that 
they had no training in stair building, though this was a 
required area of training. 21 

One suggestion to remedy the lack of broad training in OJT is to 
rotate the apprentice between contractors who specialize in various as- 
pects of a trade. Generally this is impossible due to the administration 
and record keeping involved as well as the fluctuation and volatile 
nature of the construction market. There may well be no residential con- 
struction of any consequence during an apprentice's tenure, however com- 
mercial and industrial work might be booming. The value of OJT is depen- 
dent on the luck of the apprentice in getting assigned to a variety of 
jobs involving the various aspects of his trade, as well as assignments 
to journeymen who are good instructors and take an interest in bringing 
a new man along. 

II. 5. NUMERICAL PERFORMANCE OF THE NAP 

Throughout the full employment economy of the mid and late sixties, 

public attention was drawn to rising construction costs. A major 
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component of that rise was due to the shortage of skilled construction 
workers and the increased wages they could command due to the shortage. 

The method of training these men fell under close public scrutiny and 
during this time an oft heard argument was that the apprentice programs 
were incapable of producing the number of skilled craftsmen needed for 
present and future construction. 

In a 1963 report on manpower requirements the Secretary of Labor 
pointed out: 

Apprentice programs of the current magnitude will not supply 
enough skilled workers even to replace those who die, retire, 
or transfer out of their occupation in the years ahead— without 
any allowance for the large additional needs for journeymen to 
staff new positions expected in many trades. 22 

Opponents of the present apprentice system focused on several issues 
claiming that the training (3-5 years) is longer than necessary, that the 
unions deliberately restrict the number of apprentices, that selection 
standards are too high and that contractors do not hire enough apprentices. 
Without going too deeply into the merits of the above arguments, the 
reason for the lack of what some critics would term "adequate numbers of 
apprentices" can be fairly easily ascertained, particularly in light of 
the recent recession and unemployment rates in construction bordering on 
40% in many areas. 23 

First and foremost, a construction trade apprentice is an employee 
who is wholly dependent on the whims of the volatile construction labor 
market. Students of this market understand that it varies seasonally as 
well as with the economic cycle. Put simpl istically, when construction 
is at a boom point in its cycle, such as the summer of 1969, it can sup- 
port a lot more workers than it can at a low such as the winter of 1975. 
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In 1970 construction contractors provided 3.4 million year-long jobs, but 
employed 6 million men at one time or another during the year.^^ This 
means that a lot of men had part-time jobs in construction. The construc- 
tion industry has a core of expert tradesmen who work most of the time. 

This core is expanded by part-time workers during seasonal -and economic 
peaks. JAC's, which indenture the apprentices, are engaged in recruiting 
ing and training for the aove. of full-time workers. Apprentices, committed 
to a four year formal training program, involving school hours after eight 
hours of exhausting construction labor, are not engaged in the program to 
learn a part-time job. Thus, the contractors and unions indenture only 
as many apprentices as they can employ on a year-round basis. Exhorta- 
tions to increase the number of apprentices by government, the public, 
academicians and national union staffs fall on the deaf ears of the local 
JAC's who are accountable to the hard facts of local economics. Argu- 
ments about the length of training, the rigors or alleged fairness of the 
selection process, and the numbers of apprentices contractors train are 
arguments about symptoms of construction instability. 

...What is needed as a first requisite toward more efficient 
operation is stabilisation - stabilization of wages, of employ- 
ment, of working conditions. Unless these are assured, to talk 
of eliminating rules which have their inspiration in unstable work- 
ing conditions is to overlook the cause and to deal only with 

the effect. 25 

Until the public can guarantee jobs in construction it will be impossible 
to fully train all of the craftsmen needed for a boom. Apprenticeship is 
the training method for the core construction workers; the part-time men 
do not require the broad training of the complete journeyman. 
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II. 5.1. Dropouts 



Unlike their European counterparts who undergo apprenticeships during 
and in conjunction with their secondary schooling, American apprentice 
programs are based on post secondary school training. Because of this 
apprentices are older and must simultaneously undergo the problems and 
responsibilities of young adulthood, such as marriage, children, mortgages, 
car payments, and the rigors of the apprenticeship program. Often the 
combined demands are too much and the apprentice drops out of the pro- 
gram. The BAT calls these dropouts cancellations. Since 1941 the BAT has 
only recorded two years where the number of graduates of registered pro- 
grams exceeded the number of cancellations. In 1974 there were 56,292 
cancellations and only 46,454 graduates (see Table II.l). Many times a 
man realizes he does not enjoy working on construction jobs, where the 
work is dirty and dangerous, and drops out of the program. Reese Hammond, 
an official of the International Union of Operating Engineers offers a 
somewhat unsympathetic view of the apprentice dropout. 

While apologists for dropouts present many arguments to 
persuade us that apprenticeship is overlong, the economic facts 
suggest that the 3-4 years spent in an apprenticeship is a wise 
investment. In the operating engineers trade, an apprentice 
starts at 65 % of the journeyman's rate - very seldom under $4 
an hour. Average hourly rates in manufacturing are $3.81 per 
hour and in the service trades $3.18 per hour. 26 

II. 5. 2. Minorities 

In 1967 minority apprentices comprised only 4.5% of the total number 

O *7 

of apprentices.'^' By 1974 this percentage was increased to 16.5% (see 
Table II.l). There are four reasons for this marked increase in minority 
representation in apprentice training. First is the forced compliance 



with 29 CFR Part 30, the regulations of the U.S. Department of Labor on 
Equal Employment Opportunity in Apprenticeship and Training (see Appendix 
B). The second reason was the development and use of Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission/BAT (EEOC/BAT), form EEO-2, v/hich requires JAC's, 
certain unions and private employers to report apprenticeship participa- 
tion in a format providing spaces to be used to list the race of their 
apprentices. The third factor was the emergence of the Outreach Programs. 
Fourthly, numerous suits by civil rights groups and the Justice Department 
against JAC‘s have contributed to integrating apprenticeship by supporting 
the goals of 29 CFR 30. 

29 CFR 30 is the Department of Labor's effort to bring the NAP into 
line with Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The regulation 
required existing apprentice programs to develop affirmative action plans, 
revise selection procedures and include an equal opportunity pledge in 
their standards. In 1967, after three years of non-compliance on the part 
of many existing programs, the Department of Labor compelled paper com- 
pliance. On April 6, 1967, the BAT issued 604 notices of non-compliance 
to programs located in small cities and towns (JAC's in large cities had 
been in paper compliance for some time).^^ Peter Schoeman, President of 
the United Association (plumbers and pipefitters) opposed BAT moves for 
compliance to the point of instructing plumbers ' -locals not to comply with 
29 CFR 30, claiming that the point selection system was an example of 
government interference at its worst. Eventually the plumbing JAC's 
complied with 29 CFR 30; statistics later showed the plumbing apprentice 
programs as being one of the most segregated. Even by mid 1969 BAT 
records of federally serviced programs show that only the electrician 
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apprentice program with 3.6% minority apprentices, was as segregated as 
the plumbers who by that time were up to 4.4% (see Table II. 2). By 1974, 
after the United Association had made significant efforts to enlist 
minorities, the percentage representation had climbed to 14% (derived from 
Table III.l). 

Another victory for minority apprentices was the battle over EEOC/BAT 
form EEO-2. Before the advent of the form, individual programs did not 
have to list their apprentices by race. This led to each interest group 
making their own estimation of minority apprentice representation in the 
building trades. The April 18, 1967 issue of Daily Labor Reports reported 
an incident where representatives of the Building Trades Department 
defended their minority apprentice training record before the Senate 
Labor Committee. Senator Kennedy (D-MA) however, had statistics of his 
own that differed considerably from those of the Building Trades. On June 
5, 1968 the EEOC published the first statistics derived from EEO-2 forms. 
The low percentages of minorities in construction apprentice programs were 
an embarrassment to the AFL-CIO Building Trades Department and the more 
skilled trades such as plumbers, electricians and sheet metal workers in 
particular. 

As a result of the civil rights movement, 29 CFR 30, and the indis- 
putable evidence provided by EEO-2 data the union construction industry, 
particularly the skilled trades, began to recruit blacks and other minori- 
ties. "Outreach programs" were funded by the federal government to 
recruit construction apprentices from ghetto neighborhoods. These pro- 
grams administered by the AFL-CIO, National Urban League and the Workers 

Defense League gave classes utilizing the "cram" method to prepare 
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prospective apprentices for apprentice entrance exams. The program is 
still on-going. The national Urban League alone had placed 10,632 blacks 
into Apprentice Outreach Programs by July 1974.^^ 

II. 5. 3. Statistics 



Ever since the 1890's economists have written about apprentice- 
ship as if it were in the process of rapid decay. Whatever the 
situation in the past, apprenticeship seems clearly on the up- 
swing today. In absolute numbers, registered apprenticeship is 
close to an all-time peak. In relative terms the total number 
of apprentices has been increasing more rapidly than the total 
number of craft workers. 32 

After the Second World War the great number of returning veterans 
and the advent of the 61 bill were responsible for quadrupling the number 
of new, registered apprentices (23,000 in 1945, 85,000 in 1946). Within 
four years the influx of young men increased the number of apprentices in 
training to 230,000. Not until 1969 would the NAP again be training this 
number of apprentices. In 1970 the total number of registered apprentices 
increased to 269,626 (January 1) and in 1971 to 278,451 (January 1), how- 
ever there was a significant drop in the total number of apprentices in 
1972. and 1973 due to low registration of new apprentices in 1971 and 1972. 
BAT personnel claim that this is typical of apprenticeship. 

...namely, changes in overall apprentice levels are a reflec- 
tion of changes in new indentures rather than changes in cancel- 
lations and completions. 

This is probably due, in part, to the fact that recessions 
or economic declines tend toward more strongly influencing new 
indentures than cancellations or other exits. 33 

In 1974 (January 1) the total number of apprentice registrations rose to 

280,965 (see Table II. 1.). 

Tables II. 1 through II. 3 depict apprentice data: 
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Table II. 
Table II. 
Table II. 



. - the total number of apprentices for all apprenticeable 
occupations by year from 1941 to 1974. 

. - the percentage of minority apprentices in various con- 
struction trades in 1969. 

. - percentage of apprentices in construction trades to 
total registered apprentices 1969 to 1974, 
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TABLE II. 1.* 

Registered Apprentices in Training (BAT & SAC; All Trades) 





In training 
on 


New 


Year 


January 1— 


registrations 


1941 


18,300 


14,177 


1942 


26,137 


20,701 


1943 


40,144 


11,661 


1944 


43,115 


7,775 


1945 


40,571 


23,040 


1946 


56,965 


84,730 


1947 


131,217 


94,238 


1948 


192,954 


85,918 


1949 


230,380 


66,745 


1950 


230,823 


60,186 


1951 


202,729 


63,881 


1952 


172,477 


62,842 


1953 


158,532 


73,620 


1954 


160,258 


58,939 


1955 


158,675 


67,265 


1956 


174,722 


74,062 


1957 


189,684 


59,638 


1958 


185,691 


49,569 


1959 


177,695 


66,230 


1960 


172,161 


54,100 


1961 


161,128 


49,482 


1962 


155,649 


55,590 


1963 


158,887 


57,204 


1964 


163,318 


59,960 


1965 


170,533 


68,507 


1966 


183,955 


85,031 


1967 


207,511 


97,896 


1968 


207,517 


111,012 


1969 


237,996 


123,163 


1970 


269,626 


108,779 


1971 


278,451 


78,535 


1972 


247,840 


103,527 


1973 


243,956 


133,258 


1974 


280,965 


112,830 



In training 
on 

Completions Cancellations December 31 



1,289 


5,051 


26,137 


2,011 


4,683 


40,144 


1,715 


6,975 


43,115 


2,122 


8,197 


40,571 


1,568 


5,078 


56,965 


2,042 


8,436 


131,217 


7,311 


25,190 


192,954 


13,375 


35,117 


230,380 


25,045 


41,257 


230,823 


38,533 


49,747 


202,729 


38,754 


56,845 


171,011 


33,098 


43,689 


158,532 


28,561 


43,333 


160,258 


27,383 


33,139 


158,675 


24,795 


26,423 


174,722 


27,231 


33,416 


188,137 


30,356 


33,275 


185,691 


30,647 


26,918 


177,695 


37,375 


40,545 


166,005 


31,727 


33,406 


161,128 


28,547 


26,414 


155,649 


25,918 


26,434 


158,887 


26,029 


26,744 


163,318 


25,744 


27,001 


170,533 


24,917 


30,168 


183,955 


26,511 


34,964 


207,511 


37,299 


47,957 


220,151 


37,287 


43,246 


237,996 


39,646 


47,561 


273,952 


45,102 


53,610 


279,693 


42,071 


43,104 


274,024 


53,059 


56,750 


264,122 


43,580 


49,860 


283,774 


46,454 


56,292 


291 ,049 



(continued next page) 



*Information supplied by BAT personnel. 
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TABLE II. 1. (cont'd) 



NOTE: The annual reports providing figures for specific years contain 

numerous footnotes clarifying data and explaining data omissions. 



CY74: Black 




Minority Accessions 


Oriental 


. 3 % 


CY74 18.2% 


Amer. Indian 


1.1% 


(CY73 16.8%) 


Spanish 


3.8% 




N.E.C. 


2.5% 




Total Minority 


TOI 


(CY73: 15.5%) 
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TABLE I I. 2 



* 



Participation by Minorities in Federally-Serviced Apprenticeship Programs 

January 1, 1969 



Selected Crafts 


Total 


Negro 


Brick, Stone & * 






Tile 


7,166 


729 


Carpenters 


18,139 


733 


Cement Masons 


1,500 


350 


Electricians 


17,217 


346 


Glaziers 


671 


19 


Iron Workers 


5,068 


106 


Lathers 


874 


92 


Painters 


4,074 


223 


Plasterers 


525 


94 


Plumbers- 






Pipefitters 


20,164 


402 


Roofers 


2,412 


464 


Sheet Metal 






Workers 


10,107 


260 


Construction Industry 




Jan. 1, 1968 


78,119 


2,587 


Jan. 1, 1969 


91,177 


3,728 


Other Industries 






Jan.l, 1969 






Metal Manu- 






facturing 


39,686 


1,174 


Manufacturing, 






Non-Metal 


10,747 


342 


Public Utilities 


& 




Transportation 


4,763 


183 


Trade, Service, & 






Miscellaneous 


18,153 


1,054 


Mining 


1,561 


80 



% Min- % 

Indian Spanish Oriental -ority Negro 



38 


143 


0 


12.7 


10.2 


114 


401 


314 


8.6 


4.0 


4 


54 


1 


27.3 


23.3 


89 


164 


18 


3.6 


2.0 


1 


17 


1 


5.7 


2.8 


66 


117 


2 


5.7 


2.0 


0 


22 


0 


13.0 


10.5 


29 


139 


64 


11.2 


5.5 


2 


17 


0 


21.5 


17.9 


109 


243 


132 


4.4 


2.0 


39 


145 


0 


26.9 


19.2 


26 


168 


104 


5.5 


2.6 


443 


1,633 


706 


6.9 


3.3 


543 


1,684 


648 


7.2 


4.0 



65 


436 


15 


4.3 


3.0 


12 


194 


14 


5.3 


3.2 


7 


38 


2 


4.9 


3.9 


28 


517 


106 


9.4 


5.8 


0 


114 


2 


12.5 


5.1 



Source: Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Department of Labor 



*Table from Manpower Information Service (MIS-RF-17; 21:1957). 
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TABLE II. 3.* 



Percentage of Registered Apprentices in 
Construction and Other Trades 



Year 


Total 


Construction 

Trades 


Other 

Trades 


1974 


100.0 


62.5 


37.5 


1973 


100.0 


63.6 


36.4 


1972 


100.0 


58.8 


41.2 


1971 


100.0 


51.8 


48.2 


1970 


100.0 


57.6 


42.4 


1969 


100.0 


50.0 


50.0 



*Information supplied by BAT personnel 
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III. NON-UNION APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 



This chapter discusses non-union apprenticeship training and the 
non-union role in the NAP. The first section is a brief overview of non- 
union training methods. The second section deals with the problems of 
running a non-union program in the union world of apprenticeship train- 
ing. Section three discusses similarities with union programs and the 
reasons they arise. The fourth section compares the size of the non- 
union apprenticeship movement and minority participation in it, with 
union apprenticeship. 

III.l. OVERVIEW 



Most non-union firms are small contractors engaged in residential 
construction. These firms usually conduct no formal instruction. What 
formal training does exist comes from outside of construction altogether, 
from the union sector of the construction industry, or from some larger 
non-union firms and their associations. 

For the most part skills are acquired informally and 
haphazardly through experience on the job. The result is 
that few workers develop a broad range of skills at their 
craft, and many can function only under the careful super- 
vision of a foreman or the employer himself. 1 

The non-union sector is in general dependent on skilled super- 
visors to direct the work. During construction booms these men often 
leave residential and low paying non-union commercial construction 
employers and take jobs in the higher paying union sector of construction. 
This phenomenon, of course, can be disastrous to some of the smaller firms. 
Although there exists a definite need for skilled tradesmen, appren- 
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ticeship training as described in Chapterll involves various costs to the 
contractor. There is no guarantee that the apprentice will continue to 
work for the contractor upon completion of training. Trained men can 
command higher wages working in the union sector, or working for higher 
paying non-union firms. Small contractors are afraid to accept this risk 
and the attendent costs of training. "I'll take all the men you care to 
train." is a commonly expressed sentiment of small contractors. 

Formal training of any kind is much less common in the non-union 
sector than in the union sector of construction. A recent study of non- 
union construction by Northrop and Foster which concentrated on larger 
non-union firms, where training is more common than the smaller non-union 
firms, revealed that. 

Although more than 80% of the union contractors reported 
that they were participating in some local training program, 
only 42% of the open shop contractors claimed that any of their 
workers were enrolled in such a program. 2 

Other data revealed that the actual proportion of non-union firms 
was considerably less than 40%. In Philadelphia the Northrup data showed 
only 5% to 10% of non-union firms participated in formal training and in 
Baltimore only 15%. 3 

Larger non-union firms engaged in commercial as well as residential 
construction conduct the bulk of formal training in the non-union sector. 
Giants in the non-union field, such as Brown and Root of Houston, Texas, 
and Daniel International Corporation of Greenville, South Carolina, con- 
duct sophisticated training using modular techniques. Men acquire various 
skills that are required on a certain job by taking evening instruction 
in a specific skill area, rather than learning an entire trade through 
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a formal apprenticeship program. 

Traditional apprenticeship programs are conducted by some independent, 
non-union, firms who register their programs individually with the BAT or 
a SAC. Other non-union, traditional apprenticeship programs are sponsored 
by contractor associations such as the Associated General Contractors 
(AGC), for their non-union members, the Associated Builders and Contrac- 
tors (ABC), the National Association of Home Builders (NAHB) , and the 
Associated Independent Electrical Contractors of America (AIECA). For 
greater detail on these programs and non-union construction in general, 
the reader is referred to the work by Northrop and Foster, Open Shop 
Construction (footnote No. 2) and Foster's, Manpower in Homebuilding 
(footnote No. 1). 

III. 2. OBSTACLES TO NON-UNION APPRENTICESHIP 

Advantages of a registered apprentice program were detailed in 
Chapter II, Section 2. Desirable as a registered program is, there 
existed in the recent past far more formidable obstacles to non-union 
participation in the NAP than the expense of the programs. Unfortunately 
for non-union contractors the BAT and SAC's which administer and register 
apprenticeship programs are composed largely of former union members. The 
SAC of one of the two states studied in Chapter IV was composed of 
three business agents and one former business agent. The director of 
the BAT, Hugh C. Murphy, is the brother of the President of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers International Union of America, Thomas 
F. Murphy. As most apprenticeship programs in the past have been 

associated with trade unions, it is only natural that BAT personnel 
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should be drawn from the ranks of unions, whose members are well 
acquainted with the apprenticeship system. 

The law surrounding apprenticeship is regulatory law-rules made 
by the personnel of the BAT — and in many cases these rules work against 
non-union contractors. The programs are controlled by an administrative 
branch of the government. This branch has the legal right to make regu- 
lations, as well as the right to decide when and if a program meets the 
regulations and is eligible for registration. The programs are voluntary 
and contractors therefore have no access to the courts for review of 
BAT decisions. An example of this occured in a 1967 suit in the U.S. 
District Court of Columbia, South Carolina. The suit was brought against 
the Labor Department by four non-union electrical contractors to force 
the Department to approve their apprenticeship training programs, which 
they needed in order to pay apprentice wages under the Davis-Bacon Act. 
Judge Charles E. Simmons, Jr. concluded that the companies could show 
no legal wrong, stating: 

Given an alternative, I might hold otherwise since the 
defendant through its Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
has refused to approve and register plaintiffs' separate 
apprenticeship program, which will have the practical effect 
of either requiring the non-union employers to participate in 
a program controlled by the unions, or be denied an equal 
basis to bid on government contracts. Nevertheless, as I 
view the law as above analyzed, I have no such alternative, 
for Congress has given such authority to act to the Secretary, 
and plaintiffs' remedy is legislative not judicial. 

The policy of the Labor Department's Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training is to encourage establishment of one 
apprenticeship program in a trade in each area, jointly 
sponsored by labor and management. Columbia, S.C., has a 
registered apprenticeship training program in the electrical 
trade sponsored by a Joint Labor Management Council. 
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The four companies, Gregory Electric Co., Inc., Carolina 
Electric Co., Inc., Cashion Electronics, Inc., and Seastrunk 
Electric Company, were invited to join the existing programs 
but declined. The Bureau had issued a circular on April 29, 

1963, authorizing its agents to aid non-union groups in 
estatsl ishing their own programs if they did not wish to join 
established ones. Why BAT declined to give help in this case 
is not stated.^ 

Until 1970 BAT guidelines to their field offices were governed by 
Circular 66-67, Code 440 dated March 9, 1966. This circular severely 
limited the opportunity for non-union contractors to register apprentice 
programs. If there was an existing joint program in the area the non- 
union applicant would have to participate in it, sending his apprentices 
to classes with union apprentices. If no joint program existed, or 
if the joint program refused to allow the non-union firm to participate, 
then the firm could use the recommended national standards and establish 
its own program. There was also a provision for review by the BAT's 
regional director, of an applicant's request for a separate program if 
the applicant refused to participate in the established program. 5 In 
1970 these rules, which did not favor an explosion of non-union partici- 
pation in the NAP, were superceded by circular 70-26 (Appendix D) which 
stated in part. 

Bureau responsibility under the National Apprenticeship 
Act is to provide service and assistance to all industry in 
the establishment of apprentice programs. 6 

The circular went on to say that if the potential sponsor did not 
wish to participate in an existing program, the BAT would assist him in 
establishing his own registered program. 7 

Since the adoption of 70-26 the administrative climate for non- 
union apprenticeship has improved considerably. By the end of 1974 
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non-union apprentices comprised 14% of all apprentices registered in 
construction trades. 

III. 3. SIMILARITY OF UNION AND NON-UNION PROGRAMS 

One frequently encounters consents in apprenticeship literature 
on the similarity of union and non-union programs. An article by 
Franklin in a recent issue of Labor Law Journal (Feb 1976, p. 103) 
is an illustration of this. Franklin lists three reasons for the 
similarity of union and non-union programs. 

1. When non-union programs started union programs were the 
only example of apprenticeship programs. 

2. BAT officials have union backgrounds and only approve 
programs modeled after union programs. 

3. Despite BAT restrictions non-union associations recognize 
the desirability and necessity of imparting a broad range 
of skills to each apprentice and use BAT formats. 

Similarities are the result of two BAT policies. The first policy 
is that all registered programs must meet the minimum standards for 
training and administration as specified by the Federal Apprenticeship 
Committee (see II. 2.) and the equal employment provisions of 29 CFR 30. 
The second policy enforced by the BAT is their narrow definition of an 
apprenticeable occupation (see II. 2.). Thus, the similarities (144 hours 
of related training, equal employment opportunity/affirmative action 
pledge, etc.) result from the requirement that all programs meet one 
set of minimum standards in order to qualify for registration in the NAP. 

Though the structure and terminology of a non-union program resembles 
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a union program, the non-union programs are not exact replicas. Differ- 
ences in content can be found by closely reading any booklet of union 
training standards for a specific trade and comparing it with a booklet 
of non-union training standards for the same trade. Looking at union 
carpenter work processes and ABC (a non-union association) carpenter 
work processes, one notices that both require 8000 total hours of OJT. 

The similarities however, end there. For instance, the ABC work processes 
list 500 hours for stair building, while the union work processes only 
mention "stair work" as one of 10 subtopics of inside finishing calling 
for 1500 hours of OJT. The union program lists topics to be included 
in related training, the ABC standards merely specify 144 hours of 
related training a year. 

When comparing ABC and union bricklayer standards one notices that 
the union program calls for 4500 total hours of OJT while the ABC pro- 
gram calls for 6000 hours. As with the carpenter program the work 
processes are laid out differently with different emphasis on each of 
the skills associated with the trade. The union program lists a detailed 
related training curriculum, while ABC only calls for 144 hours of re- 
lated training. Similar differences can be seen when comparing union 
plumbers and pipefitters to the non-union plumbing program. There is 
a considerable amount of freedom for the program sponsor concerning 
the actual training a man is to receive on the job and in the classroom, 
in a given trade. Only the total number of hours is rigidly specified. 

Similarity of job classifications result from the BAT's practice 
of jealously maintaining the right to determine what is and what is not 
an apprenticeable trade. Thus, a man working for a non-union general 
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contractor might be a "carpenter apprentice" when he actually does carpen- 
try work on the job only 30% of the time. The non-union firms desire 
more freedom to determine what is and what is not a trade. The non- 
union general contractor's utilization of his work force is oriented 
to a type of construction in many cases, rather than to a single trade. 
Instead of just building the forms for a slab, a non-union "carpenter" 
often places the steel reinforcement, pours the concrete and finishes 
it. For this reason, non-union general contractors have sought changes 
in apprenticeable trades. Examples of different occupational classifi- 
cations for future non-union programs might be: "concrete mechanic"; 

"steel frame building mechanic", "swimning pool mechanic" and "air- 
conditioning mechanic". Non-union subcontractors dealing with 
specialty trades such as sheet metal workers, plumbers and electricians 
are generally content with the traditional trade classifications. 

III. 4. STATISTICS 

The statistics for non-union and union apprenticeship appear in 
tables III.l through III. 4. The statistics for each trade are for con- 
struction apprentices only. Industrial electrician apprentices for 
instance, are not included in the statistics. The statistics include 
construction apprentices registered under the following, U.S. Department 
of Labor Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) Codes: 

15 Building construction--general contractors and operative 
builders 

16 Construction other than building construction--general 
contractors 
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17 Construction--special trade contractors 

86 Services — Membership organizations (included because some 
state BAT representatives report JAC construction trade 
programs under this SIC). 

The data are presented in four tables: 

111.1. Union Construction Apprenticeship by Trade--Uni ted 
States Totals for 1974 

111. 2. Non-Union Construction Apprenticeship by Trade- 
United States Totals for 1974 

111. 3. Union Construction Apprenticeship by Trade- 
Industrial New England State Totals for 1974 

111. 4. Non-Union Construction Apprenticeship by Trade- 
Industrial New England State Totals for 1974 

The tables present a detailed profile of apprenticeship in 1974 for 
each of the 21 trades recognized by the Department of Labor as construc- 
tion trades. The year 1974 was chosen as it is the latest year for 
which complete data is available. Detailed comparisons of union and 
non-union trades may be made using the tables. Comparison of the New 
England industrial state trade programs with national programs is also 
readily done. 

The data show that non-union construction apprentices represent 14% 
of all nationally registered construction apprentices. In the industrial 
New England state however they represent 25% of all registered construc- 
tion apprentices. The industrial state studied has no apprentices in 
the following, nationally recognized apprenticeable occupations: 

--Floor Coverers 

--Linemen, Light and Power 

--Operating Engineers 
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--Ornamental Ironworkers 



—Tapers, Dry Wall Installers 

The data also show that minority participation in construction 
apprenticeship is far more extensive in the union sector than in the 
non-union sector of the construction industry. On a national basis 
only one non-union trade (Painters, 27%, end of 1974) has a greater 
percentage of minority apprentices than a union trade (Union Painters, 
23% end of 1974). A comparison of minority integration into apprentice 
programs in the industrial New England state studies shows that non- 
union carpenters (12%) are more integrated than union carpenters (11%). 
This trade is often considered less skilled than some of the mechanical 
trades. The following data show that minority apprenticeship partici- 
pation (percentages given) in trades considered to require greater skill 
is much lower in non-union programs than in union programs on both a 



national and state 


basis. 




Industrial New 




National 


Programs 


England State Programs 




Union 


Non-Union 


Union 


Non-Union 


Electricians 


15% 


7% 


11% 


1% 


Plumbers 


16% 


5% 


21% 


3% 


Sheet Metal 
Workers 


16% 


7% 


22% 


3% 



The non-union mechanical trades are more segregated than other non- 
union trades much as the union sector mechanical trades were at one time. 
Extensive government affirmative action enforcement finally resulted in 
integration of the union mechanical trades. The reason for the segrega- 
tion of non-union mechanical trades is a possible topic for further 



research. 
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Abbreviations Used on Tables III .1 . — III .4. 



BOP - Number 
ADD - Number 
CAN - Number 
COM - Number 
EOP - Number 



of 

of 

of 

of 

of 



apprentices 

apprentices 

apprentices 

apprentices 

apprentices 



registered at the beginning of the period, 
added during the period, 
cancelled during the period, 
completing apprenticeship during the period, 
registered at the end of the period. 
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UNION CONSTRUCTION APPRENTICESHIP BY TRADE— UNITED STATES TOTALS FOR 1974 
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The figures preceding the slash (/) are the total number of apprentices. The figures following 
the slash (/) are the percentage of the total who are minorities. 



TABLE III. 2.* 

NON-UNION CONSTRUCTION APPRENTICESHIP BY TRADE--UNITED STATES TOTALS FOR 1974 
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The figures preceding the slash {/) are the total number of apprentices. The figures following 
the slash (/) are the percentage of the total who are minorities. 
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The figures preceding the slash (/) are the total number of apprentices. The figures following 
the slash (/) are the percentage of the total who are minorities. 
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The figures preceding the slash (/) are the total number of apprentices. The figures following 
the slash (/) are the percentage of the total who are minorities. 
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IV. SIX CASE STUDIES OF NON-UNION APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS IN TWO NEW ENGLAND- STATES 



In order to explore non-union apprenticeship programs in some depth, 
six case studies of ongoing programs in two New England states were under- 
taken. 

The first section of this chapter outlines the objectives of the case 
studies, the specific aspects of apprenticeship which were investigated 
and the methodology used. The second and third sections of this chapter 
contain the case studies. Section two consists of a background descrip- 
tion of the political climate and general problems facing apprentice pro- 
grams in the rural New England state. This is followed by case studies of 
three non-union apprentice programs in that state. Section three con- 
tains a similar introduction to the industrial state, and three case 
studies of programs located there. Conclusions are presented in the 
following chapter. 

IV. 1. METHODOLOGY 



Union programs and their attendant federal and state bueaucracies 
have been established for forty years. The newer non-union programs were 
obliged to conform to union oriented standards and practices in order to 
be registered by SAC's and the BAT. As non-union construction practice 
differs markedly from union practice, and union methods and terminology 
are anathema to open shop contractors, the question arises: "Why did the 

non-union firms subject themselves to union training practices, and how 
have those practices been integrated into their non-union operations?" 

The analysis of non-union programs focused on these general and the 
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following specific areas. 

- Why do non-union firms conduct apprenticeship training? 

- In what way is the non-union work force utilized differently 
than union workers? 

- How are non-union work practices reflected in related train- 
ing (night school) programs? 

- How are non-union work practices reflected in on-the-job 
training? 

- Non-union apprentice perceptions of the programs. 

- Funding of apprentice training. 

- Recruiting of apprentices. 

- Minority participation in non-union apprentice programs. 

- Changes desired by non-union contractors. 

- How differences in locale and trade affect each of the above. 

Time limitations prohibited any attempt for statistical analysis of 

the specific areas listed. The analysis is based on qualitative insight 
gained by studying the apprentice programs of six non-union contractors, 
representing various construction crafts. All of the contractors belong 
to the New England branch of a national contractors association. The 
Association has apprenticeship committees in the various New England 
states. Apprentices are indentured to the state committees much as a 
union apprentice is indentured to a JAC, however the committee indentures 
apprentices of many trades, while each JAC represents only one trade. 

The apprenticeship standards of each state committee are approved by the 
appropriate SAC, or the BAT where there is no SAC. Apprentices inden- 
tured to the committees are likewise registered with the applicable SAC, 
or BAT where appropriate. 
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Programs were studied in two New England states, one considered an 
urban industrial state, the other a rural state. In the rural state three 
contractors in the town of "Free Enterprise" v/ere studied: 

BCD Corporation - general contractor, carpenter apprentices 

(see IV. 2.2.). 

EFG Company Inc. - general contractor, carpenter apprentices 

(see IV. 2. 3.). 

QRS Electric Co. - electrical contractor, electrician appren- 
tices (see IV.2.4.). 

In the industrial state three contractors near the city of "Metro- 
polis" were studied: 

Lightning Electric Co. Inc. - electrical contractors, electri- 
cians (see IV. 3. 2.). 

Climate Control Inc. - HVAC contractors, sheet metal appren- 
tices (see IV. 3. 3.). 

Flannery & Magee - carpentry contractor, carpenter apprentices 

(see IV. 3. 4.). 

The analysis is based on case studies of these six companies, devel- 
oped by interviewing a company manager, apprentice, journeyman or fore- 
man participating in OJT, and the apprentice's related training instruc- 
tor. The checklists used in conducting these interviews are included in 
Appendices E through H. In addition to company personnel and related 
training instructors, interviews were conducted with BAT and SAC person- 
nel in each state as well as Contractor Association staff. Apprentice 
Committee members and member contractors. To protect the confidential 
nature of some of the interviews the names of states, cities, people, 
associations and companies have been omitted or changed. 
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IV.2. THE RURAL STATE 
IV. 2.1. Background 

When the National Contractor Association established a New England 
branch in 1968, only one firm from the rural state was a member. A 
brief organizing campaign by the IBEW in Free Enterprise ended soon after 
the electrical contractors there joined the Association in 1969. Associa- 
tion membership boomed in Free Enterprise. The construction trade union 
movement, which had been characterized by small locals in various towns 
in the state, then consolidated around the state capital and the one 
industrial city. The small locals consolidated into single, statewide 
locals. The smaller cities such as Free Enterprise were left with 
virtually no union construction tradesmen. 

The non-union construction firms in Free Enterprise were doing quite 
well financially. However, as they expanded their operations it became 
apparent that more skilled craftsmen would be needed. Following the lead 
of other Association branches, the New England branch of the Contractors 
Association was trying to meet that need with an Association Apprentice- 
ship program, to be registered in the various New England states. The 
plan was to establish a model program in the isolated Free Enterprise 
area and use it as an example to promote apprenticeship among New England 
Association members. When formal application was made in 1969 to the SAC, 
chaired by the state Commissioner of Labor who was an ex-carpenter busi- 
ness agent, and composed of three other union business agents, the Asso- 
ciation program was disapproved. Following the meeting the IBEW busi- 
ness agent/SAC member followed the Contractor Association's Executive 
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Director to his car and informed him that the program would be approved 
over the business agent's dead body. The Association Director abandoned 
his plan to make Free Enterprise the model of Association Apprenticeship. 
The eighteen Association members of Free Enterprise however, did not give 
up. Realizing the futility of applying to the present SAC for approval, 
they determined that the membership of the SAC must be expanded to include 
management personnel. Several of the contractors had taken an active role 
in the 1969 gubernatorial campaign. Fortunately for them, their man had 
won; unfortunately for them, he was loath to upset organized labor. By 
the summer of 1971 the contractors had not convinced the governor to ex- 
pand the SAC. The contractors set up a program of their own, assessing 
each contractor $500 per apprentice. They recruited evening school 
instructors and used curriculums provided by their National Association. 
The governor, whose term was to end December 31, 1971, expanded the SAC 
in the fall of 1971, to include three labor representatives, three manage- 
ment representatives and one representative of the general public. The 
Association's program was approved in March of 1972. 

The old SAC had not disapproved all non-union proposed programs. 
Several individual non-union contractors in the area around the capital 
had approved apprenticeship programs. The apprentices from these programs 
attended related training in state sponsored classes with union appren- 
tices. When the Contractor Association tried to establish a program 
among these contractors they met with little success. Unlike the Free 
Enterprise group of contractors, those near the capital already had pro- 
grams and feared that a new association program might flounder, and dis- 
rupt their apprentices. They also suspected that it would cost too much 
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money. 



After Free Enterprise's program was approved the state paid the cost 
of teachers' salaries and the apprentices were eligible for veteran's 
benefits. The cost to the individual contractors in subsequent years has 
been only $50 per apprentice per year. Currently this program is training 
bricklayer, carpenter, cement mason, electrician and plumber/steamfitting 
apprentices. Standards have also been approved for painter, plasterer, 
refrigeration and air conditioning pipe fitters, and sheet metal appren- 
tice programs. The apprentices are indentured to the Association's rural 
state Apprenticeship Committee composed of two members of each trade 
covered by the standards. Half of the members represent management and 
are appointed by the Director of the Association, the other half of the 
Committee members are journeyman (non-supervisors) who are elected by 
Association journeymen in an election supervised by the SAC. Each May the 
Committee advertises available apprentice positions. The state employment 
office administers aptitude tests to interested applicants. Those appli- 
cants who pass the minimum requirements of the employment officer are 
screened by the Apprenticeship Committee. Each applicant is ranked in a 
pool based on points awarded for the following factors: 



References and conduct record: 10 points 

Previous working experience: 25 points 

(Maximum points for each factor are listed.) Selection of apprentices is 

in descending order of ranking. 

Because the rural state has an SAC, all apprentices are registered 
with the state. However, the rural state has no staff to promote 



Aptitude test results: 
Educational background: 
Interview: 



25 points 
15 points 
25 points 
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apprenticeship, place apprentices or check programs for compliance. All 
of these duties are handled by one BAT man who is the state BAT director 
as well as the state's only field man. He also plays an active role ad- 
vising the SAC and carrying out their directives. 

The rural state's maximum apprentice to journeyman ratio has been set 
by the SAC at 1:5. 

IV. 2. 2. BCD Corporation 

"Free Enterprise" is a town of about 250,000 located in the southern 
tier of a rural New England state. The BCD Corporation is a general con- 
tracting firm with offices in Free Enterprise. Most of BCD's work is done 
in and around the town, but some work is done throughout the southern 
tier. BCD does mostly commercial and light industrial building. Their 
specialty is a light steel framed and clad building used as an office and 
warehouse by small firms. Mr. BCD began the business 23 years ago with a 
small crew of general construction mechanics. Initially BCD did residen- 
tial work and Mr. BCD vvorked with the tools of the trade. The business 
has grown gradually since then. Like many firms in Free Enterprise, BCD 
is basically a family operation. Mr. BCD is President, his son-in-law is 
Vice President. 

The average size of a BCD job is $300,000, but they have undertaken 
contracts of $1 million. The firm's sales volume was $1.2 million in 
1975. BCD does not do many prevailing rate (Davis-Bacon) jobs; the last 
one they did was in 1975 and was a small ($44,000) crash facility for the 
FAA at the Free Enterprise Airport. The labor rates for that job were 
imported from the city of Metropolis, 100 miles away, across a state line. 
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BCD does most of the work on their projects with their own personnel, 
consisting of carpenters and laborers. The carpenters could, for all in- 
tents and purposes, be called general construction mechanics. The main 
difference between them and the laborers is that the "carpenters" are paid 
a higher rate. BCD occasionally hires masons for laying concrete block, 
but only when there is a significant amount of block or brickwork. Other- 
wise the block work is done by one of the carpenters who has picked up 
that skill. The value of a carpenter to the firm depends on his effi- 
ciency and the number of skills he has in addition to those of the tradi- 
tional carpenter. Carpenters at BCD do the following: build forms for 

footings; place rebar and concrete; operate power trowels and finish 
concrete slabs; erect steel buildings, including bolting and welding; 
place insulation; do roofing work; and place concrete block. Not all of 
the carpenters can do all of those jobs, but BCD has a good mix of men 
with the various skills who can do or direct the work. BCD even does 
electrical installation on small one-man jobs. The General Superinten- 
dent had worked as an electrician's apprentice at one point in his career 
and he does the electrical work. 

BCD has weathered the recession fairly well while other general con- 
tractors in Free Enterprise have gone out of business or have reduced 
their operations substantially. To keep their overhead costs low BCD 
lays off their crew readily when there is no work. It is a tightly run 
and low paying organization. Several men in Free Enterprise remarked that 
BCD pays the lowest construction wages around and that 80-90% of the peo- 
ple who work there would leave if they could. The average number of 

workers employed by BCD is 25, although this has doubled during summer 
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months and dropped to as low as 4 at one point in the recession. 

No one has ever tried to organize BCD in the 23-year life of the 
firm. The only union construction workers are the masons who belong to a 
local with offices near the state capital 50 miles away. The masons in 
Free Enterprise work for the non-union rate when they do work for BCD. 

The Vice President of BCD remarked that organizing campaigns generally 
fail in Free Enterprise due to the scarcity of work and independent nature 
of the workers. BCD has never been harrassed in any way by a union. 

During the late 1960‘s BCD was expanding and taking on bigger jobs. 

BCD's management noted that their source of labor was the town of Free 
Enterprise where no one had any formal training in construction. The 
trade was always learned on the job or in the services. A man became a 

"carpenter" v/hen Mr. BCD was convinced he was old enough to have seen 

everything a "carpenter" needed to know. Young men were not carpenters 
because they did not know enough. Young men always started out as labor- 
ers and worked as such until they could convince the management that they 
had picked up enough skills to be paid otherwise. Mr. BCD, along with 
several other contractors in town, realized that there might be a better 
way to develop skilled v/orkers. In September 1970 they set up an appren- 
tice program through their National Contractors Association. The origi- 
nal cost was $500 per year per apprentice. After the state approved the 
program this cost fell to $50 per year per apprentice. At first BCD 
required the apprentice to pay the fees, promising him reimbursement upon 
completion. That policy has been dropped. Now BCD pays the cost directly. 
BCD has enrolled six apprentices during the program's five year history. 

Apprentices working for BCD were indentured only after they had been 
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on the BCD payroll for some time. None of them came from the Contractor 
Association's pool, took the Association test or had a formal oral inter- 
view. They approached or were approached by BCD management on an indivi- 
dual basis and signed up for the program in this informal manner. One 
apprentice said he had taken an aptitude test at the state Employment 
Office and another said he had taken a test to validate the first year of 
evening training, he was not given credit for "on-the-job" training (OJT) 
hourly requirements however, and has to work the usual 8,000 hours on the 
job to complete the program. 

To a man, the apprentices stated that the reason they had become 
indentured was to avoid being classed as a laborer all their lives. The 
men being paid carpenter's wages were old; it had taken years for them to 
learn the trade and to be recognized as carpenters. The apprentices felt 
that unless they had the certificate from the Contractor Association 
stating that they had completed a carpenter's apprenticeship they would be 
hired and paid as laborers for years. With the scarcity of jobs in Free 
Enterprise, their only bargaining power was completion of apprenticeship 
training. 

The Vice President of BCD said that his purpose in indenturing work- 
ers was to bring up the skill level of the firm's journeymen. He was not 
actively looking for foremen in the program but suspected that in a group 
of six people willing to go to school at night there would be some with 
the ambition and leadership to fill those jobs in the firm. 

On-the-job training for apprentices is informal. There is no set 
plan to teach a man a given work process at any particular time. BCD is 
not in the business of training carpenters. The apprentices do the work 
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assigned to them by the foremen and some of that work happens to be listed 
as a work process on the Contractor Association Carpenter Standards. The 
rest of the work is across traditional trade boundaries and though there 
is no formal requirement for the apprentices to learn anything but car- 
penter skills it is important for reasons of job security for them to 
learn all that they can. As the General Superintendent said, "For our 
work it is just as important to use a power trowel as it is to build 
stairs." The Vice President said that he made an effort to get the appren- 
tices on the wood framed jobs, but that there were not that many of them. 

He felt that no formal rotation system v/as needed as the night training, 
combined with their assignment to the various BCD contracts over a four 
year period would provide the opportunity to develop all the skills 
required by the apprentice standards. 

It is up to the apprentices to "learn" how to do something. Some- 
times they are assigned to a knowledgeable man who enjoys expounding on 
the intricacies of the trade, but this is the exception. Most of the 
time they have to watch carefully and ask specific questions when they 
do not understand. The advantage they have over men designated as labor- 
ers is that they are assigned to the higher skilled jobs. 

For purposes of the Contractor Association Apprenticeship Completion 
Certificate and the regular pay increases it is the number of hours of 
OJT that is important, not the calendar time on the job. To complete the 
program a man must have 8,000 actual hours working on the job, not a caU 
endar span of four years. The apprentices complete time cards weekly 
which summarize the number of hours they have worked at each work process. 
These cards are checked by the Job Superintendent and sent to the BCD 
office where the hours are compiled on a monthly basis and sent to the 



Contractor Association. The Association maintains a file on each appren- 
tice and his total hours on each work process. Unfortunately that infor- 
mation is not used by the contractor to rotate men to jobs where they 
might make up hours on a work process in which they have had insufficient 
experience. 

The Contractor Association State Apprentice Committee has complete 
control of the related training (night school) program in Free Enterprise. 
Teachers and curricula are chosen by the Committee. Teachers' salaries 
are paid by the State Department of Education when there are more than ten 
students per class; if there are less than ten, the Association pays the 
salaries. 

Classes are held two nights a week in the Free Enterprise High 
School wood shop. First and second year carpenter apprentices make up 
one class, third and fourth year apprentices another. Only apprentices 
indentured to association contractors attend classes. 

Most of BCD's apprentices were in the third and fourth year class. 
Their instructor is the high school wood shop teacher. He has extensive 
experience as a cabinetmaker and has worked eight summers as a journeyman 
carpenter for general contractors. His outline for the two hour class 
period is a short lecture on the evening's topic followed by a period of 
examples and a period of practical work. For the stair building class he 
discussed the basic types of stairs and the calculations necessary to 
build each. The lecture was followed by several sample calculations and 
the actual construction of a set of stairs by each student. Time is set 
aside during each class for discussion of problems encountered on the job. 

Topics studied included: math, blueprint reading, layout, material 
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estimating, stair building, framing, and rafter cutting. The original 
curriculum came from the National Apprentice Committee of the Contractor 
Association. It was slanted towards residential carpentry. All of the 
carpenter apprentices were working for commercial contractors and felt 
that commercial work was not covered in sufficient detail. The instructor 
found a more suitable text and curriculum and urged the Association Appren- 
tice Committee to approve it, which they did. Information on steel con- 
struction and form building is now included in the course. The program 
is quite responsive to the needs of the users in this way. 

Program emphasis is on learning the material through class attend- 
ance. Homework and tests play no significant role. A student is allowed 
three unexcused absences. Additional absences subject him to expulsion 
by the Committee. BCD's Vice President requires class attendance even if 
the apprentice has been laid off. Such attendance is a mandatory condi- 
tion of re hi re. 

Conditions and regulations concerning apprenticeship are understood 
imperfectly by the BCD apprentices. None of them has a copy of their 
indenture agreement. The apprentices start out at 60% of the $5 an hour 
journeyman base rate. They receive an increase of 5% of that rate for 
each additional 1,000 hours of OJT completed, which is the minimum pay 
prescribed by the State Apprentice Standards. The BCD apprentices did 
not receive their last pay increase because management told them it could 
not afford to give it to them. One apprentice was told that the base 
rate had been lowered from $5 per hour to $4.75 and that his present 
salary was therefore greater than the required minimum percentage increase 
he was due. 
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One apprentice, who found he was earning less than a man who had 
joined the company when he had, and who was not in the apprentice program, 
was told by management that they had to pay him that wage as it was pre- 
scribed by law. In fact, that prescribed wage is only a minimum. 

All of the apprentices had been laid off for periods ranging from 
two to twelve weeks. There is no dropout problem however, as work in Free 
Enterprise has been difficult to find during the recession. 

Because of the fluctuation of the work force BCD is at times (such as 
the present) in violation of the state's one to five (apprentice to jour- 
neymen) ratio, but it is unlikely the violation will ever be discovered. 
Only the number of apprentices are registered with the state, not the 
number of journeymen. An audit of pay records by the state BAT fieldman 
would be necessary to uncover the discrepancy and there is only one field- 
man for the entire state. Most violations are discovered on prevailing 
rate jobs where the ratio is checked, but BCD does little prevailing rate 
work. Even if the violation was discovered the state might be reluctant 
to require BCD to lay off apprentices because they are temporarily vio- 
lating the ratio. Enforcement of the ratio poses many such practical 
problems. 

It is often said that completion of an apprenticeship program makes 
a man a likely candidate for a supervisory position. The fourth year 
apprentice, who is receiving less money than his nonapprentice coworker 
who started with him, is already a foreman and has served as field super- 
intendent during the construction of a steel building. He supervised 
nine men on that job while receiving apprentice wages. Upon completion 
of apprenticeship he feels he may be in an excellent position to 
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negotiate a raise. 

The effect of the apprentice program on the construction workers of 

Free Enterprise was noted succinctly by an evening school instructor: 

This is a town of small, family owned businesses where money 
and jobs are tight. If it wasn't for the apprentice program 
these guys would be working as laborers with little bargaining 
power and a slim chance of getting raises. With this program 
they are guaranteed raises and steady advancement towards the 
journeyman rate. 

IV. 2. 3. EFG Company Inc. 

EF6 Company Inc. is the largest general contractor in Free Enterprise. 
The firm specializes in designing and building institutional, commercial 
and industrial buildings. The percentage of their work which is prevail- 
ing rate varies considerably but might be 20% for an average year. An $8 
million hospital (prevailing rate, 1971) was the largest project the firm 
has completed. Average yearly sales are $5 million. Like BCD, EFG does 
most of their work in and around Free Enterprise, and the southern tier of 
their own and the adjacent rural New England state. When men are forced 
to commute to distant sites, EFG rents a bus and takes them to and from 
the job. This practice differs markedly from that of other Free Enter- 
prise firms who provide no transportation or travel pay for their commut- 
ing work forces. The firm is characterized by Free Enterprise construc- 
tion workers as being "the biggest and best paying construction firm in 
town." A young EFG journeyman remarked that he had not been on a prevail- 
ing rate job where the prevailing wage exceeded his normal wages. 

Mr. EFG started the company in 1942. He remained in control of the 
firm until 1964 when ill health forced him to sell it to two of his 

employees. Thse men are 50% owners, with one serving as Treasurer, 
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responsible for design, estimating, bidding and contracting. The other 
is President and takes responsibility for construction, assuming control 
of a project after it has been contracted. 

Like BCD, EF6 does much of their own work, subcontracting mainly the 
mechanical and electrical portions of the contract. They employ masons, 
laborers and carpenters, however these trade lines are often blurred. All 
of the journeymen carpenters are really general construction workers who 
have to be able to do everything, much the same as the BCD carpenters. 

They also carry their own material, do their own shoveling, cleanup, etc. 
Each man negotiates his salary with the EF6 management. One man has made 
an arrangement where he gets $7 an hour when he works as a mason and $5 
an hour when he v/orks as a laborer. 

The EF6 work force varies throughout the year from a group of as low 
as 15 men to 150 men during summers. Presently EFG has 44 men in the 
field with 16 on temporary layoff. 

EFG, along with several other general and mechanical contractors, 
saw the need for a formal training program in the late 1960‘s and early 
1970's. Many of the construction workers lacked basic mathematical skills 
such as multiplying fractions, converting decimals to fractions and read- 
ing a ruler. The masons were the only construction union in town at that 
time and they had no formal training program. The EFG program through the 
Contractor Association is the same program in which BCD participates. The 
value of the plan for EFG was the night schooling the men would get. The 
Vice President of Engineering said prevailing wage work played no part in 
the decision to begin apprenticeship. The program was offered to dll EFG 
employees, to laborers as well as men being paid the journeyman carpenter 
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wage. It was an effort to upgrade the education of the work force. No 
one took a pay cut to enter the program. All of the 20 men who entered 
at the start of the program were being paid higher wages than the minimum 
prescribed by the state approved Contractor Association Standards. 

EFG no longer takes men exclusively from their own work force for 
the apprentice program. Their newest apprentice, a mason, came from the 
Contractor Association pool of men v/aiting to become apprentices. 

The original cost of the program was $500 per apprentice per year. 

The money v/as used to set up the program and begin classes, pay teachers, 
and b'uy textbooks. Within the year the program was state approved and 
the cost to the contractors was lowered to $50 per man as the state paid 
for teachers. The money is deducted from the apprentice's pay. The man 
is reimbursed by the company upon completion of the program. 

OJT is controlled by the General Superintendent, who is responsible 
for rotating men between job sites and reporting to the Contractor Asso- 
ciation the number of hours the apprentices have worked in each of the 
required work processes. In theory, if a man is deficient in some work 
process the General Superintendent will know and rotate him to a job site 
where the apprentice can get the necessary experience. It is difficult to 
speculate what weight that factor is acutally given v/hen the General 
Superintendent is rotating men between job sites. EFG is no more in the 
carpenter training business than is BCD. 

How much an apprentice learns depends on his attitude, persistence, 
the Job Superintendent and the man he is paired with in the morning, 
most of the work is done by two-man teams. If the man the apprentice is 

assigned to treats him as a "gofer" (go for this, go for that) the 
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apprentice does not learn much. It is easy for him to be intimidated 
under those circumstances and learn little. Often the feeling among older 
journeymen is that they are giving away the key to their livelihood by 
training replacements. These men do not make excellent teachers. The 
Job Superintendent can be a very effective part of the training program 
by taking teaching ability into consideration when making work assign- 
ments. A former apprentice at EFG said he was once assigned to a job 
where the Superintendent took a dislike to him. He worked as a laborer 
there and did not do skilled work again until he was rotated to another 
job. 

EFG's policy of letting any of their work force undergo the appren- 
tice program was detrimental to OJT. One-half of the original twenty 
dropped out in the first year. Some of these men were 35 to 40 years old, 
were working as laborers, and wanted to become carpenters. They stopped 
going to night school because the first year's work was oriented around 
basic math. With less than high school educations and almost twenty 
years in the trade they felt foolish not being able to master fractions 
and concepts that the 20-year old men had no trouble learning. The 20- 
year old men had joined the company for the same reasons the BCD appren- 
tices had, to avoid being paid as laborers. (One man said he could work 
100 years as a laborer and never do anything else.) The experience 
caused resentment between the two groups. A common response by a journey- 
man to a young apprentice's on-site questions was, "You're the smart guy, 
you're the apprentice. You tell me how to do it." 

The related training program is the same as BCD's. A graduate of 
the apprentice program said that originally there were enough apprentices 
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for a separate class for each carpenter year group, but that now some of 
the classes are consolidated. His third and fourth year instructor was 
a Superintendent for one of the firms in town. Unlike the present in- 
structor this teacher attacked the problem of the residential nature of 
the text and curriculum informally rather than finding new texts and 
curriculum. He did this by bringing to class material from his commercial 
job sites such as plans, notes and estimating worksheets, and lecturing 
extensively on commercial work. This man was building his own home at 
the time and often held class at this "site" demonstrating stair building, 
rafter cutting, and layout. He took the students to his commercial job 
sites to show them examples of problems they had studied in class. 

The recent economic downturn has hurt the EFG program. There are 
currently no carpenter apprentices in training. Of the five men who 
completed the carpenter program only one is still working for EFG and his 
father-in-law is one of the Job Superintendents. The other four were 
laid off or moved away. 

The apprentice graduate who is still working is currently a journey- 
man representative on the Contractor Association's State Apprentice Com- 
mittee. He remembers problems he had collecting VA benefits for the pro- 
gram and laments the fact that when he was an apprentice he did not have 
a journeyman representative like himself on the Committee to turn to. 

The men at BCD who so imperfectly understand their rights and have many 
questions, do not know that this man represents them or who he is. 
Apprentice counseling is still a problem in Free Enterprise. 

EFG currently has three men in a Contractor Association mason appren- 
tice program but two of them are on temporary layoff. The Vice President 
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of Engineering stated that an effort is made to keep the apprentices 
working. They do not lay off an apprentice to keep a journeyman working. 
The best workers stay on the job and are laid off last. 

EFG's biggest complaint with the program is that the BAT has not 
approved an apprenticeship program for a "general construction worker." 
Such a program would reflect the actual OJT that an apprentice receives 
at EF6. The men really are not carpenters, they are construction workers 
who do some carpentry. 

IV. 2. 4. QRS Electric Company 

QRS Electric Company is a large electrical subcontractor that oper- 
ates throughout the rural New England state and its neighboring state. 

The company offices are in Free Enterprise. QRS Electric is a family 
owned firm started by Mr. QRS. In the late 1960's Mr. QRS Jr. took an 
active interest in running the company and it has grown steadily since 
then. QRS does not specialize. They do virtually every type and size 
of electrical building construction job in both states including residen- 
tial, commercial, industrial and maintenance work, bidding on contracts 
for up to $750,000. Seventy percent of their work is prevailing rate 
work. 

There are presently 52 men on the payroll. QRS has a base of 40 
men which they expand when needed. Four permanent foremen run the larger 
jobs, one specializes in residential work. The other jobs requiring only 
two or three men are run by a journeyman who reports directly to the 
General Superintendent. 

Because they do strictly electrical work the difference between a 
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QRS electrician and a union electrician is not nearly as great as between 
an EFG or BCD carpenter and a union carpenter. QRS men do their own 
material carrying, cut through wood and concrete block partitions, patch 
plaster, clean up and often dig trenches for underground conduit. Union 
electricians may or may not do some of the above jobs depending on the 
locality and the size of the job. The General Superintendent is convinced 
that his men put more work in-place on a given day than a union force 
would. He believes that his men work harder and faster in the non-union 
tradition of loyalty to the firm, while union men are loyal to the union 
and work at a slower pace. 

When QRS Jr. started expanding the firm he had to bring in young 
workers from the Free Enterprise area, many of whom had no training in 
electrical work. Seeing this need for formal training he participated 
actively in the Contractor Association's program to begin night classes 
in Free Enterprise. QRS has always paid the $500 and $50 fees directly 
to the Apprentice Committee, withholding no pay from the apprentices. 
Besides giving the apprentice a broader perspective of the trade the 
night school increased job efficiency by teaching the man concepts that 
formerly were taught on the job at the expense of the work at hand. There 
are currently nine apprentices at QRS. Five are registered with the 
state through the Contractor Association program and four are registered 
directly with the adjacent state in their state program. 

Originally the QRS apprentices all came from the QRS work force. The 

General Superintendent is the Chairman of the Contractor Association 

State Apprentice Committee, is cognizant of the program's recruiting 

obligations and has hired several apprentices from the Association's pool 
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of men waiting to become apprentices. These men take a state aptitude 
test, submit a written application to the Association and are interviewed 
by the Apprentice Committee. Rank in the pool is determined by a point 
system which allocates points for the test score, interview, etc. The 
man with the highest total point score is placed at the top of the list. 

New men hired at QRS work under close supervision. One man with an 
Associates degree in electronic/electrical engineering described his dis- 
appointment when he realized how ill suited his education was for v/ork as 
an electrician. When he first went to work for QRS he was assigned to 
the residential foreman wh6 made marks on partitions and walls indicating 
where he was to place receptacles. He felt he was a glorified laborer 
and that it would take a long time to learn the trade with only on-the- 
job training. When offered the apprentice program with the night train- 
ing he jumped at the chance. He has now worked at QRS almost four years 
and has never been laid off. 

OJT is the responsibility of the Job Foreman. It is up to him to 

ensure that the apprentices do not do the same job every day and that they 

are exposed to all the work at the site. It is QRS policy to have the 

apprentice work with different journeymen, exposing him to several ways to 

do a job rather than just learning a single method. The foreman keeps 
track of hours on various work processes and sends the records to the 
office weekly, where they are compiled monthly and mailed to Contractor 
Association headquarters for record purposes. Because of the wide 
variety of work that QRS does, apprentices have the opportunity for 
broad experience in their trade. One point made by the General Superin- 
tendent was that a union contractor in his state has a tendency to get 
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bigger jobs lasting two or three years, such as a nuclear power plant. 

On such jobs a man might be assigned to a pipe bending machine and end up 
bending pipe, pulling cable, or installing receptacles for two years. He 
said that the larger firms are more specialized and that once they have a 
good pipe crew they keep it. QRS jobs however are smaller and do not last 
nearly so long. The apprentice can learn what is needed on an industrial 
job and go to another, completely different job, wiring a house or a store. 
The apprentices also do service calls, further increasing their experience. 
On-the-job training is occasionally supplemented with instruction at the 
QRS shop when new or unusual equipment is received. Safety and installa- 
tion techniques are discussed. 

Because the work is traditional electrical work, and the apprentices 
get broad experience, the actual on the job hours correspond quite well 
to the hours recommended by the Association for each work process. This 
was not true for the carpenter programs in Free Enterprise where much on 
the job time was spent on nontradi tional carpenter work not listed as 
work processes for the carpenter's program. The Free Enterprise carpen- 
ters specialized in commercial/industrial construction and received 
little residential experience, exacerbating the problem of reporting 
residential work process hours. 

The related training instruction for the Free Enterprise Contractor 
Association Electrical Apprentices is excellent. The instructors meet 
with the Apprenticeship Committee monthly to discuss the curriculum. 

Texts, movies and demonstrations are reviewed and updated yearly. The 
apprentices are given periodic tests which are made up by the contractors 
and journeymen on the Apprentice Committee. This program is the only 
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evening program of the five studied where performance on tests is a 
serious consideration in allowing men to continue the apprentice programs. 
One apprentice had been dropped for poor performance on the tests. 

There has been no license requirement for electricians in this state, 
but effective June 1976 there will be one. The course has not been 
slanted toward the licensing test as no one knows what will be on it. 
Subjects taught in the evening include basic circuit theory, blueprint 
reading, commercial and industrial wiring code, residential wiring code, 
motors and control devices. 

There is no first year class this year; the second and third year 
groups are small but taught separately. The fourth year group is also 
taught separately. 

The state pays the teachers $25 per night. The Association pays $1 
per night per classroom to the school and also purchases textbooks and 
materials. 

The fourth year instructor is a professional teacher, but has 
unique trade experience. He was an apprentice with his father who was 
a local electrical contractor. He worked as a journeyman for several 
years before deciding on a teaching career. He is the director of the 
high school's vocational cooperative program. From his viewpoint the 
students do not get enough practical experience on sophisticated equipment 
such as switching or control devices. He feels that unless a man has 
hands-on experience related to newly learned theory, instruction is use- 
less, and will soon be forgotten. To correct this he brings devices to 
class so the student can get experience wiring them. The OJT does not 

get coordinated with the night instruction and so theory that should be 
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reinforced by job experience is lost. The General Superintendent/ Appren- 
tice Committee Chairman visits class once a week and says that some effort 
is made to do this, but that it is not common practice to pull a man off 
a job for two days and run him over to another job to see something he 
has learned in class, although it has been done on occasion. 

One subject the course lacks, that will be added, is instruction in 
high voltage work. QRS currently subcontracts it out, but v/ould prefer 
having in-house capability in this area. 

There have been no dropouts in the QRS program although some men 
were laid off and took jobs elsev/here. If a man is laid off he is not 
required to attend night class but most of the men do. 

QRS does a lot of prevailing rate work and always uses their most 
efficient workers on those jobs. They also use all the apprentices they 
can get away with, sometimes exceeding the state maximum ratios. On a 
recent job in the adjacent state they had eleven men: one foreman, five 

journeymen, three apprentices registered with the adjacent state, and two 
registered through the Association with the QRS state. QRS was caught by 
a State Inspector on that job for exceeding the 1:5 ratio and had to pull 
some apprentices off. They have never been caught in their own state. 

The apprentices do not mind travelling 2 to 2-1/2 hours to prevailing rate 
jobs as their pay is $5.50 per hour on a nonprevailing rate job and $8.66 
per hour on one with a prevailing rate. 

IV. 3. THE INDUSTRIAL STATE 

IV. 3.1. Background 



The industrial state, particularly the area within a twenty mile 
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radius of Metropolis, is well organized by construction trade unions. 
Non-union construction firms are primarily a suburban phenomenon. The 
Association drew its new members from the independent, non-union suburban 
contractors. 

When the plan to use the Free Enterprise apprentice program as a 
model was short circuited by the IBEW business agent and his associates, 
the Association Director turned his efforts to the industrial state and 
the non-union firms on the outskirts of Metropolis. To his surprise, 
the apprenticeship program proposal was approved within 36 hours of its 
presentation. 

At first, the Association ran their own school , starting in September 
1970. For two years they hired their own teachers and taught their own 
curriculum. The state had programs for the trades the Association was 
training, but the Association wanted to keep their men away from the union 
apprentices. In classes where individual, non-union contractors had 
apprentices training with union apprentices, there had often been fric- - 
tion, talk of scabs, and general ill-feeling, as well as a union slant to 
the training, including work rules and union techniques. By having their 
own school, they avoided these problems, but it was expensive. The Asso- 
ciation lacked the minimum number of students the state required per class 
before it would pay for the instructors. 

The state approved of Contractor Association efforts to promote 
apprenticeship in non-union firms that had no prior apprenticeship pro- 
grams. The state did not approve of transferring apprentices from 
existing programs into the Association program. The existing programs 
were the independent, state approved programs of Association members. 
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approved prior to the existence of the Association. The official reason 
given was that the Association's program was new. If the Association's 
program failed then the transferred apprentices would be without a pro- 
gram. The practical effect of the refusal to transfer apprentices inden- 
tured with member contractors in existing programs was that the Associa- 
tion program could not be strengthened by a core of contractors familiar 
with apprenticeship programs. Without the transferred apprentices, the 
Association could not get enough apprentices in each class to qualify for 
state payment of teachers salaries. The detrimental effects were magni- 
fied beacuse the larger, established member firms who could best support 
apprenticeship were among the firms with independent programs. 

The Association argued, to no avail, that if one of their members 
with an established independent program was organized by a trade union, 
its apprentices would be immediately transferred to the union program and 
indentured to a JAC. The Association believes that the real reason they 
were denied transfer apprentices was that organized labor had great 
influence with the State Division of Apprenticeship and Training. It was 
felt that labor wanted to keep the Association's program as weak as 
possible. Transfers were finally allowed in 1973, after a two year 
struggle involving a threat by the Association's lawyer, to subpoena 
state apprentice records. The lawyer wanted to show that the Division of 
Apprenticeship and Training was being arbitrary because transfers from 
independent programs to JAC programs had been allowed. By the time this 
happened the recession had taken its toll and the Association had already 
abandoned their own school in favor of the less expensive state schools. 

Now the union and non-union students attend classes together in many of 
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the trades. The director of the State Department of Education was instru- 
mental in easing tentions. He personally ensured that complaints of non- 
union apprentices were investigated and that changes were made where 
complaints were valid. 

The Association program in the industrial state recruits in essen- 
tially the same way as the rural state. Unlike the rural state however, 
the industrial state's Association Apprenticeship Committee is composed 
only of management representatives. 

Apprenticeship in the industrial state is controlled much more 
closely than in the rural state. The BAT and the State Division of 
Apprenticeship and Training share the functions of servicing program 
accounts and promoting apprenticeship. The state has 11 field men 
servicing approximately 3000 program accounts, while the BAT has 4 field 
men servicing 250 program accounts. None of the BAT accounts are non- 
union programs. Even though both the BAT and state agents service 
accounts, all programs are registered with the state as the state has a 
SAC. 

The maximum apprentice to journeyman ratio in the industrial state 
is 1:5. 

IV. 3. 2. Lightning Electric Company, Inc. 

Lightning Electric, located on the periphery of Metropolis, is a 
dynamic, fast growing firm. Sales volume in 1975 was $2.1 million. 

Thirty percent of that volume was service and maintenance work; seventy 
percent was construction and installation work of which half was nego- 
tiated design/build. The largest individual contract the company has 
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undertaken was for $.5 million. Most work is done within a fifty mile 
radius of Metropolis, although Lightning has done, and is doing, work in 
most of the New England states. 

Lightning is the type of firm preachers of the merit shop philosophy 
point to as an example of the construction firm of the future. The 65- 
man basic field crew is virtually always working; most of the men in 
this group have not been laid off while working at Lightning. The 65- 
man base is expanded during busy periods with temporary helpers. Light- 
ning boasts profit sharing, pension, health plans and paid vacations. 

The work force is composed of service and construction divisions. 

The service division has eight service mechanics. These men are licensed 
electricians or master electricians who have a variety of additional 
mechanical skills such as welding and cutting. This crew services and 
installs heavy electrical equipment. They are capable of laying out, 
forming and placing concrete foundations for the equipment, after which 
they rig, place and align the device and make all electrical and mechani- 
cal connections. Lightning typically gets a service contract on the 
installed equipment and will do all periodic maintenance and repair. The 
service crew does work that crosses the jurisdictional boundaries of 
four or five trades. 

The construction division is: headed by three Superintendents who 
direct 30 licensed mechanics, 6 apprentices registered with the state 
through the Contractor Association program, and 12 apprentices who are 
working for an electrician's license but are 'not registered with the state 
as apprentices. A typical Lightning construction crew is composed of a 
mechanic assigned as foreman, a second mechanic and two apprentices. 
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This crew will be on a job for from two to four months. When, that job is 
completed the crew may or may not be assigned as a unit to another job. 

A 27-year old Superintendent discussed three differences between 
being a mechanic at Lightning and working as a union electrician. First, 
the union mechanics get assigned to larger jobs and are often specialized. 
Some do only rough residential wiring, some install conduit, others run 
pipe and others might only do finished wiring. The four men assigned to 
the average Lightning job do all of that work. Second, the Lightning men 
are not hindered by jurisdictional requirements or work rules. They do 
light carpentry, digging, assist in layout, and carry and clean up their 
own material. Finally, there is the philosophical difference. The men 
are not paid the same, but rather are paid according to their own pro- 
ficiency and efficiency. They are competing with each other and with 
other crews. Eight hours work for eight hours pay is the acceptable 
standard. Profit sharing, year-round work, and better benefits than 
union workers are the basis for loyalty to the firm instead of a union. 

The Superintendent finished the discussion by roundly castigating the 
unions for raising the cost of construction and causing the recession in 
the building construction business. 

The Lightning apprenticeship program was started in the spring of 
1968. It was registered directly with the state as the Contractor Asso- 
ciation had no program at that time. Lightning wanted a formal program 
to train electricians for their expanding operations. They prefer pri- 
vate design/build projects to prevailing rate work. During 1968 the con- 
struction industry was booming and Lightning had almost no prevailing 
rate work. The Vice President said that prevailing rate work was not 
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part of the decision to begin a program. As the firm grew and the pri- 
vate job volume decreased during the recession. Lightning has taken more 
and more prevailing rate jobs. 

Originally, there was no union opposition to the program; as the 
Vice President remarked, "What did they care, we were small potatoes." 
The only difficulty in registering the program with the state was in 
convincing the State Apprenticeship Director that they were sincere 
about training, which Lightning did. Presently Lightning is registered 
with the state not as a separate program but as a participant in the 
Contractor Association program. In 1973 Lightning made the switch in 
order to strengthen the Association's program. 

The Vice President of Lightning has been one of the "spark plugs" i 
the Association program. He is a past Chairman of the local chapter of 
the Association's Apprenticeship Committee, is an active member of that 
Committee, and serves as a member of the Association's National Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

Lightning has indentured registered apprentices both from their own 
ranks and from the Association pool. The indentured men are studying to 
become construction mechanics. Occasionally a man who has had an unusu- 
ally broad mechanical background will be trained for duty as a service 
mechanic. Few of the men registered through the Contractor Association 
are interested in the Association's Completion Certificate. The Certi- 
ficate was important to all the apprentices in the Free Enterprise pro- 
grams because it was the written document that certified that they had 
learned their trade. The written document that is important to the 
Lightning apprentices is the State Electricians License. This license 
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requires 6000 hours of OJT and the passing of a written examination. The 
Association program complies with the state and traditional union stan- 
dards which require 8000 hours of OJT and 150 hours a year of related 
training for four years to complete an apprenticeship. Union apprentices 
get their licenses after three years, but they cannot complete the 
union apprenticeship and become members of the union until they have 
finished the fourth year of related training. The license is of secon- 
dary importance to them. The Association's Certificate is considered 
important by only 25% of Lightning's registered apprentices; 75% drop out 
of the program after they get their Electrician's License. The remaining 
25% stay in the fourth year to get the Association Certificate. They 
usually leave the regular related training night classes after the third 
year and enroll in one of the excellent local technical schools in the 
evening to prepare for the Master Electrician's License Exam. 

The twelve apprentices who are not registered attend evening classes 
and study for the license examination on their own. Often they are 
attending one of the two and four year technical schools in the area for 
an Associates or Bachelors degree in electronic/electrical engineering. 

One advantage to being registered as an Association Apprentice with 

the state is that the men are eligible for veteran's benefits, which are 

substantial. In addition to his regular pay an apprentice collecting 

VA benefits gets $196 a month for the first six months he is indentured 

and $240 a month if he has two dependents. These benefits gradually 

decrease at six month intervals. The last two years the apprentice is 

drawing $49 per month with no dependents and $93 with two. Apprentices 

who indenture with VA benefits in mind have little monetary incentive to 
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continue the fourth year after they have their license. 

Another advantage to being registered with the state concerns pre- 
vailing rate work. The firm must pay the journeyman prevailing rate to 
all of their men on a state or federal job unless the men are apprentices 
registered with the state, in which case they may be paid the lower 
apprentice rate. This rate is higher than an apprentice's regular rate 
paid on private work. The six apprentices registered and available for 
prevailing rate jobs are thus paid more than their unregistered associ- 
ates. This situation creates ill-feeling and charges of favoritism. As 
prevailing rate work involves Equal Employment Opportunity Council re- 
views of the work force. Lightning Electric's lone black worker, a 
registered apprentice, is practically guaranteed prevailing rate work. 

As in other firms already discussed, OJT is the responsibility of 
the Foreman. He ensures that each man learns the various aspects of the 
trade and has an opportunity to do each job. As the men are not specia- 
lists they are given broad exposure to the trade. The Superintendent 
makes an effort to rotate the apprentices to different types of construc- 
tion (commercial, industrial, residential). Apprentices are quick to 
voice a complaint if they are consistently assigned to the same type of 
work. 

The Contractor Association members around Metropolis have no con- 
trol over related training. Evening school is funded by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Each city in this industrial state has a School 
Committee which administers evening schools, approves curricula and 
teachers and makes classroom space available. The $50 fee per apprentice 

per year paid by Lightning to the Contractor Association is used for 
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texts and Contractor Association administration costs for the appren- 
tice program. When an apprentice is indentured the Association notifies 
the State Department of Education which recommends a school near the man's 
residence where the required instruction is available. 

Electrician classes in Metropolis are taught in one of the high 
schools. The class consists of first, second and third year non-union 
apprentices. Until 1974, union and non-union students attended class 
together. That year racial unrest delayed the opening of schools. After 
waiting a month for public schools to open, the Joint Apprenticeship 
Committee responsible for the union electrician program elected to open 
their own evening school at a private Catholic school. When the union 
and non-union students attended class together there were enough students 
to warrant different teachers for different subjects and year groups. 

Nbw that the. union men have left there is only one teacher assigned to 
the class. Formerly, this man (a professional teacher in the Metropolis 
school system who was a union journeyman electrician for twenty-five years 
and attended college in the evenings to earn a Bachelors degree) taught 
only the math courses for the electrician apprentices. Now he must 
teach years one through three (no fourth year students) all at once. He 
has taken a very pragmatic approach. The object is to learn what is 
needed to pass the license exam. The course description states this 
emphatically; 

This course will prepare the applicant for the 
formal state examination for his Journeymen or 
Master Electrician License. 

The instructor makes assignments and gives lectures on various segments 

of the code, every two or three weeks he gives a quiz on the material 
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made up of questions taken from old license exams. When his students 
take the state exams he meets with them immediately afterwards to record 
what was asked on the exam. This information is then added to the exams 
he gives in class. The instructor spends no time on practical work such 
as wiring controls or examining equipment, although he does discuss job 
problems in class. With students at three levels of experience he must 
make individual reading and homework assignments. While he is answering 
the questions of first year students the other students study the code. 

While the OJT and related training are adequate for construction 
mechanics, additional night training such as welding courses are required 
for the service mechanics. A service mechanic must also undergo extensive 
OJT before he is proficient enough to make service calls alone. 

Lightning's Vice President would like to change the program in 
several ways. He would like to have the apprentice to journeymen ratio 
changed to 1:3. He feels that with a growing company the 1:5 ratio re- 
stricts expansion. It also creates ill-feeling between apprentices by 
limiting the number of apprentices who can register with the state and 
thus work on prevailing rate jobs. The State License Board requires only 
a 1:1 ratio. This situation has resulted in six registered apprentices 
at Lightning and twelve unregistered ones, all working for their license. 
Only the registered men can work on the prevailing rate jobs at apprentice 
pay. The 1:5 ratio is an administrative ruling of the Department of 
Apprenticeship and Training which Lightning's Vice President feels is 
meant to protect the jobs of union journeymen in older, established firms. 

The Vice President would like to shorten the Association's program 
from four to three years, but this is difficult as the union plan is four 
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years and the Association wants to avoid the appearance of an inferior 
program. He feels the union will not shorten its program because they 
have too many journeymen now and the longer program helps stem the flow 
of new workers. 

The apprentices in both programs, union and non-union, do not receive 
credit for former classroom or v/ork experience. Many former servicemen 
are employed by Lightning who have attended service schools and have 
extensive practical experience. The State Licensing Board, Department 
of Education, Division of Apprenticeship and Training, the Contractor 
Association, and Lightning Electric have all overlooked giving these men 
advanced placement towards license and apprenticeship DOT and related 
training hourly requirements. 

IV. 3. 3. Climate Control Inc . 

Climate Control Incorporated (CCI) is a firm engaged in the instal- 
lation of heating, ventilating, air conditioning and refrigeration sys- 
tems. Their speciality is designing, fabricating and installing systems 
for private clients on a negotiated basis. Less than 1% of their sales 
volume is state or federal prevailing wage work. CCI is located 30 miles 
outside Metropolis and confines most of their operations to the eastern 
end of the state. 

In seven years the firm has grown from $125,000 to $1.7 million in 
sales. Sales this year were the same as last year despite the fact that 
the usual summer air conditioning peak never peaked because of the reces- 
sion. 

CCI is an active member of the Contractor Association. The General 
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Manager is the Apprentice Committee Chairman. 

CCI employs a base of 40 people. The policy is to keep everyone 
working as much as possible; however, layoffs do occur. The last layoff 
was two years ago and involved ten men, all of whom were brought back 
to work after varying time periods. The 40-man base is usually expanded 
during the busy air conditioning installation season. The additional 
personnel are assigned to journeyman sheet metal workers as helpers. 

The work force is divided into three groups: 7 refrigeration mechan- 
ics who service and install refrigeration systems, 6 inside sheet metal 
workers who fabricate duct systems and 17 outside sheet metal workers who 
do installation work. The firm also employs two pipe fitters. All of the 
apprentices are sheet metal workers, three are assigned to the inside 
crew and two to the outside one. 

The inside crew is similar to a union shop in that no cross trade 
work is done inside. Larger union shops are specialized, one man might 
do the cutting, another the layout, and others the bending, welding and 
assembly. At CCI (and in some smaller union shops) there is no speciali- 
zation. The Foreman will divide duct systems on blueprints into specific 
pieces for fabrication. He will write a job order for each piece and 
in the morning he will give each craftsman and apprentice a stack of job 
orders. Each man does all the work on his job orders, from layout to 
final assembly. 

Outside work crews do considerable cross trades work including 
cutting (on some occasions rather than hold up a job) holes in parti- 
tions, rigging, and insulating pipe and duct work. The refrigeration 

mechanics also do wiring. Outside crews often use flexible duct which 
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union sheet metal workers refuse to handle. 

As an expanding company CCI needed skilled workers. The apprentice- 
ship program was chosen as an excellent way to train men, giving them 
night instruction and incentive by realistically raising a man's pay at 
specified intervals. It was felt that this way the man could set goals 
and know at what proficiency level he should be. All of the CCI appren- 
tices are paid more than the required rate. Men in the same year group 
are not paid the same; each is paid according to proficiency. The $50 
per apprentice per year fee is paid by CCI. 

There was no union opposition to the program. The sheet metal 
workers local has 1400 members with 400 men out of work. The union is 
showing no great interest in training at this point in time. CCI avoids 
union opposition as bad business. The unions have held up jobs where 
CCI was the only non-union subcontractor, on occasion CCI has had to ne- 
gotiate with the local sheet metal union to end job slov/downs and picket- 
ing by other trades on a job. The price for an end to opposition was 
subcontracting to a union sheet metal shop part of CCI's own subcontract. 
As CCI does little state or federal work, confrontations with the union 
are not common. 

CCI gets its apprentices from its own work force. The Gernal Mana- 
ger remarked that there are very few men in the Association pool awaiting 
indenture (he thought as few as five). As with Lightning Electric, the 
1:5 apprentice to journeymen ratio limits the number of apprentices CCI 
can have indentured at one time. As an expanding company CCI opposes the 
ratio, claiming that it denies apprenticeship opportunity to young men 
looking for work, and limits CCI's ability to train its own work force. 
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CCI has found that the apprenticeship program is more applicable to its 
inside sheet metal fabricators than the outside forces. Currently they 
train three inside apprentices and two doing outside work. Because five 
apprentices is their limit allowed by the 1:5 ratio, CCI must wait until 
the two outside men have finished their apprenticeship before hiring any 
more inside apprentices. CCI's apprenticeship openings will go to inside 
men in the future. 

As with apprentices in other companies, CCI apprentices became inden- 
tured to learn, and achieve the security that comes with learning a trade. 
One man expressed a desire to start his own business. None of the appren- 
tices is considering dropping out or leaving CCI without the Association 
Apprenticeship Completion Certificate. 

On-the-job training for the outside men is the responsibility of the 
Job Foreman, this training is much the same as with Lightning electri- 
cians. There is no formal rotation system between sites; at the end of 
four years the men have been exposed to all of the various work processes 
involving outdoor work. The 8000 recommended hours of sheet metal work 
processes, when divided into indoor and outdoor categories favor indoor 
work by a slight margin. The outside men are rotated one month a year 
to inside work for exposure to shop work processes. 

OJT for the shop apprentices is better supervised than that of the 
outside, installation men. The apprentices get job orders from the fore- 
man in the morning and are expected to do all the work required to com- 
plete each piece. The apprentice reviews his daily orders to see if 
there is anything he will have difficulty with and if there is something 
he does not know how to do, he informs the foreman. 
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The foreman has been in the business 20 years. When he was learn- 
ing the trade he was hindered by the "I can't teach you too much about 
this or you'll be bucking for my job" method. To ensure that the appren- 
tices learn what is needed on each task he insists that they bring all 
questions to him. He then goes to the apprentice's work place and gives 
instruction on the necessary procedures. The inside men are rotated out- 
side one month a year to get exposure to the installation work processes. 

Some OJT is needed to correct what management feels are expensive 
traditional methods learned in related training. No specific examples 
were cited, but in general CCI men have modified many textbook techniques 
cutting time and cost requirements. Additional time is spent on the job 
to learn welding which is not taught in related training. 

Time cards are filed daily by the apprentices and checked by the 
Foreman. The apprentice writes the hours spent on each work process in 
the spaces provided. These hours are compiled monthly by the office 
staff and mailed to the Contractor Association for record purposes. 

Related training is organized and funded in the same manner as that 
for Lightning Electric students. The class is made up of non-union 
apprentices only. All the union sheet metal apprentices have been 
assigned to a high school in Metropolis by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The non-union sheet metal apprentices get assigned to various 
suburban high schools. 

The instructor is a recent graduate of the union apprenticeship pro- 
gram and a professional shop teacher in the local schools. He was 
certified to teach apprentices related training by the State Department 
of Education. The instructor works as a journeyman sheet metal worker 
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in the summers. 

At the beginning of the year the class consisted of first, second 
and third year students, but one firm went out of business and the first 
and second year men dropped out of the program. With only four third 
year students the instructor finds he can lavish attention on the indivi- 
dual needs of the students. The curriculum and texts were chosen by the 
instructor and approved by the local evening school supervisor. The four 
students and the instructor have been together for three years. In the 
first year the class concentrated on math, in the second on layout of 
elbows, transitions and other commonly made pieces of duct; the third 
year has been spent on blueprint reading. 

Class begins with general discussion about the trade and any prob- 
lems encountered on OJT. The instructor has visited the shops where the 
students work and has discussed their progress and training needs with 
their shop foremen. 

One drawback to the instruction is the lack of a shop, classes are 
taught in an ordinary classroom with no sheet metal facilities. The 
instructor must use paper for demonstrations. 

Some assignments are given but nothing is graded. If you attend, 
you pass. The idea is to be exposed, not to memorize. 

The instructor is skeptical of union and non-union employers' inten- 
tions when hiring apprentices. He feels that the apprentices don't get 
rotated between machines or jobs to the extent that they should be to 
master a trade. 

If given a free hand to run the program as he would like, without 
state ground rules, the CCI General Manager would make several changes. 
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He would allow more than one apprentice for every five journeymen so 
he could expand his work forces with men trained by the Company. The 
apprenticeship for men who do mainly installation would be shortened from 
four to two years and he would give them instruction in flexible duct 
installation and machinery rigging and installation at related training. 

He is satisfied with the related training his shop apprentices receive. 

The chief benefit involved in staying with the state program for CCI is 
financial. It would be expensive to set up a school independent of the 
state. This could be done through the Association, but only at the ex- 
pense of loss of state apprentice registration. Although CCI does no 
prevailing rate work and is not troubled by such a loss, other contrac- 
tors would be. Apprentices receiving veterans benefits would also suffer. 
Because of these factors CCI has no plans to scrap the state sponsored 
program and substitute one of its own. 

IV. 3. 4. Flannery & Magee 

Flannery & Magee (F&M) are friends, next door neighbors and equal 
partners in a 27 year old carpentry contracting firm which bears their 
names. F&M had $600,000 in sales in 1975. The typical F&M job is a 
$200,000 subcontract (involving all rough and finished carpentry) for a 
general contractor, building state or federally financed garden apart- 
ment complexes for the aged and low income groups. Seventy-five percent 
of F&M's dollar volume is this type of prevailing rate work. Most of 
F&M's work is done between the two circumferential beltways ringing 
Metropolis with radii of twenty and forty miles. F&M had no altercations 
with organized labor until recently v/hen the firm worked on jobs inside 
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the twenty mile radius beltway. These jobs have been illegally picketed 
by unemployed union carpenters protesting the contract awards to non- 
union contractors. 

Flannery & Magee began their careers in construction after WW II 
as carpenter apprentices in a Metropolis, union, apprenticeship program 
under the GI bill. After two years both men were being laid off regu- 
larly. Frustrated by the favoritism of the union's referral system Mr. 
Magee moved out of Metropolis and began building houses for a non-union 
home builder. Flannery soon joined him and after one year Magee said to 
Flannery, "We can do this." They left the home builder and began working 
for themselves. The firm started out building homes on speculation but 
decided that subcontracting on large projects offered the chance for 
greater profit. 

F&M has a flexible work force. The average number of men employed 
at any one time is twenty. Mr. Magee said there was no secret to their 
success; both he and Mr. Flannery work as foremen on their projects and 
oversee every detail on a job. They demand eight hours work for eight 
hours pay and only hire men they know are "hustlers." The firm runs two 
or three jobs at once. Mr. Flannery and Mr. Magee each act as foremen 
on a job and Mr. Magee's 27 year old son can direct a third job. The 
firm is production oriented. They divide their crews into two-man teams, 
each specializing in a specific task. One team will work through a pro- 
ject doing nothing but lower level framing, while another team does second 
second level framing. The entire crew works on roof erection. One man 
is assigned to a power saw and does the millwork. The foreman directs, 
and controls the pace of the work, from the seat of a forklift. The 
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forklift is used to deliver material to the "mill" for cutting; cut work 
is then delivered via the lift to the various teams for installation. 
While unloading material for the team the foreman monitors job progress. 

F&M currently employs three apprentices registered through the 
Association program, two pre-apprentices (men who are undecided if they 
want to be indentured--they attend no formal pre-apprentice class) and 
fifteen carpenters and carpenter tenders. 

Mr. Magee feels that the F&M operation differs somewhat from that of 
a union contractor's. F&M uses every technical advantage available 
including pre-hung doors and windows, pre-cut stairs and assembled roof 
trusses. There is no overtime, all work is done on. a 40-hour per week 
basis. F&M also does slab work including forming the slab, placing the 
steel reinforcing bars, placing the concrete, and finishing the surface. 
Their crews also operate power equipment such as generators, pumps, fork- 
lifts and cranes. 

F&M wanted an apprenticeship program to train their own carpenters. 
As one time apprentices, both Mr. Flannery and Mr. Magee understand the 
value of the training and the role it plays in resupplying the construc- 
tion work force. Mr. Magee's youngest son will be indentured to the firm 
in 1977. 

All F&M apprentices had previously worked for F&M and were known to 
be men likely to remain with the firm, with the notable exception of 
three blacks from the "Metropolis Plan." When informed by an Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Council representative that F&M must make an effort 
to employ more minorities on their prevailing rate jobs, Magee & Flannery 
went to representatives of the "Metropolis Plan" (plan for the admission 
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of interested minority workers to construction jobs). None of the 
three blacks still work for F&M. Mr. Magee said that two of them were 
in their thirties and were really too old to be apprentices. All of the 
blacks expressed a desire to find indoor work after one year at F&M and 
left the firm. The other F&fi apprentices were informally indentured tak 
ing no aptitude test and undergoing no interviews. Two of the F&M 
apprentices are college graduates. They plan to continue to work for 
F&M but will no longer attend night school which they feel is poorly 
taught and unnecessary. Mr. Magee has assured both men that even though 
their registration will be discontinued he will continue to give them 
regular raises as if they were still enrolled in a formal program. 

OJT is informal in the extreme at F&M. An apprentice is assigned 
to a journeyman as part of a two-man crew. While on a given job the 
crew will specialize and the apprentice will not be rotated. Mr. Magee 
believes that the apprentice will be exposed to all the types of work he 
needs to be a carpenter with two years of work at F&M, and that a rota- 
tion plan is not necessary. Mr. Magee fills out the data forms for 
reporting hours spent on carpenter work processes in advance. In fact, 
there are four years worth of forms already made out for each apprentice 
These are sent to the Contractor Association monthly. When an F&M man 
completes his apprenticeship the OJT record will show that he spent 
1000 hours on exterior mill work, 500 hours on floors, 1000 hours on 
interior finish, etc., precisely the total number of hours required by 
the state for each work process. Mr. Magee has informed the Apprentice 
Committee that he is doing this and has expressed his dissatisfaction 
with what he believes is unnecessary paper work. 
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Related training is administered in the same manner for F&M as for 
Lightning Electric and Climate Control Inc. The union carpenters however 
do not have a separate school as is the case with the electricians and 
sheet metal workers. Evening school for F&M apprentices is taught at a 
large regional vocational technical school southeast of Metropolis. The 
class has 14 apprentices, of which half are apprentices to non-union con- 
tractors and half to a Joint Apprenticeship Committee (union program). 

The instructor is a former 30-year, union carpenter journeyman and 
Superintendent. 

There is no animosity between the union and non-union men. The 
instructor said that most men who are now union carpenters had learned 
the trade or had worked for non-union employers. Virtually all of the 
union apprentices have been laid off and have taken part-time jobs out- 
side construction. His only comments about the non-union sector were 
his beliefs that non-union apprentices did mostly residential v/ork and 
that non-union carpenters as a group only received wage increases when 
the union sector did. 

The curriculum was developed by a state board of vocational school 
teachers who specialize in carpentry. The instructor says he modifies 
this, spending less. time on things like introduction to tools and hard- 
ware, and more time on math. The curriculum is for four years. Stu- 
dents at all four levels are taught in the same classroom by the one 
instructor. The first year he taught the first year curriculum, the 
second year the second, and next year he will teach the third year 
curriculum. First year students beginning class next year will start 

on third year subjects and will have to keep up with the rest of the 
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class. A considerable amount of class time is spent answering questions 
of the first year students who occasionally get lost in the more ad- 
vanced aspects of the work. The rest of the class dozes while the in- 
structor clarifies a point for the first year student. 

The instructor makes reading assignments from a carpentry text and 
gives tests for comprehension. The grades are only used to indicate to 
the instructor what topics need clarification. Commenting on the pur- 
poses of the grades the instructor said: 

We don't play any kid games here. If a man attends class he 
gets a satisfactory grade, these men come here because they 
want to learn. 

The instructor feels that the systematic methods taught in class for 
layout work will qualify them for foreman and supervisor jobs. He made 
the point that it is hard for men to learn layout on the job. 

Mr. Magee feels that two years instead of four is enough to train 
a carpenter apprentice. He sees little need for 75 hours of welding for 
a carpenter. Mr. Magee also notes that the evening instruction does not 
reflect any new technology such as the already mentioned pre-hung doors 
and pre-cut stairs. 

As with the other Association Contractors, Mr. Magee finds the 1:5 
apprentice to journeyman ratio a hinderance to his operations. He has 
had to modify his work force on prevailing rate jobs when state inspec- 
tors discovered he was using more apprentices than allowed by the ratio. 
Mr. Magee has discovered that the union collective bargaining agreement 
allows for one apprentice for every tv/o journeymen when assigned to 
residential work and allows one pre-apprentice for every two apprentices. 

Mr. Magee questioned the State Department of Labor, Apprenticeship and 
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Training Field Representative on the legality of the union's ratio and 
received no satisfactory answer. He then informed the Field Representa- 
tive that his next prevailing rate job would be manned in the following 
manner: four carpenter journeymen, four carpenter tenders, four appren- 

tices, and two pre-apprentices. The Field Representative did not know 
if that manning would be legal or not. Mr. Magee intends to man the job 
that way having heard no more from the Field Representative. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 



Conclusions of the study are presented in this chapter. These con- 
clusions are based on data gathered in the case studies, and on the back- 
ground research presented in Chapters II and III. The sub-topics of this 
chapter are detailed discussions of the interest areas listed in IV. 1. 

The generality of these conclusions may be somewhat limited, since 
the study was confined to New England and to the non-union apprentice- 
ship programs of a single contractor association. However, by studying 
both a rural and an industrial state, and by including programs of 
different trades and skill levels, it is felt that many of these conclu- 
sions may be broadly applicable to non-union apprenticeship training in 
other parts of the U.S. 

V.l. WHY APPRENTICESHIP? 

With the exception of EFG Co., Inc., which was already a large con- 
struction firm, the non-union firms studied experienced considerable ex- 
pansion during the construction boom of the late Sixties and early 
Seventies. This was particularly true of the firms near Metropolis. 

During the boom there was a shortage of skilled workers. The construction 
trade unions concentrated on placing men on the huge projects being devel- 
oped inside Metropolis. These large projects were capable of employing 
large numbers of construction workers for two and three year periods. 

The non-union firms in the suburbs of Metropolis concentrated on small 
and medium sized projects on the outskirts of the city. The projects 
were mostly private as opposed to public construction, and were very 
profitable. The firms expanded with no union opposition. As the Vice 



President of Lightning Electric remarked, "...What did they care, we were 
small potatoes." CCI developed from a $127,000 a year HVAC contractor to 
a $1.7 million operation during this period. The non-union firms grew, 
they were efficient, and as they grew they developed their own organiza- 
tion, the Association, to protect their interests in the National and 
State Legislatures. In Free Enterprise the non-union firms defeated 
union organizing campaigns. They had no real opposition from union 
contractors and received the full benefits of the general growth of the 
economy. These firms also grew. The growth brought with it a need for 
skilled tradesmen. In the full employment economy these were not im- 
mediately available. A training program v;as needed and apprenticeship 
was, and is attractive for several reasons. 

One reason is that the apprentice is indoctrinated in non-union 
philosophy. He is not exposed to slower union methods, work rules, job 
stewards, slow downs, strikes, and a single wage. The non-union firms 
near Metropolis personify the best aspects of non-union construction work 
from the tradesmen's standpoint— year-round work; minimum layoffs; profit 
sharing plans; full benefits; and hourly wages which, while not as high 
as union hourly wages, are considerably higher than those of industrial 
workers. It suited a non-union firm's long-range plans and philosophy 
to expand with men trained in, and loyal to, the parent firm. 

Apprenticeship is desirable for other reasons. Considerable time 
can be lost on a job explaining the technical or theoretical aspects of 
a trade. Subjects such as estimating materials, layout, blueprint read- 
ing and codes/regulations are better learned in a classroom, after hours, 
Another desireable aspect of the apprentice program is the inherent 



structure of apprenticeship. It is a well ordered way to learn. A young 
man knows from the start that he is committed to learn the trade, manage- 
ment has a commitment to teach the apprentice. The apprentice is 
"officially" learning the trade, there is no sense of dabbling or of just 
"picking up" the skills. Progressive wage increases reinforce the learning 
process by providing built-in goals and incentives. A sense of accomplish- 
ment is further reinforced by a license or a completion certificate 
"officially" attesting to the apprentice's acquired skills. 

The above benefits of apprenticeship are considerable, but there are 
further benefits for both the apprentice and the firm if the program is 
registered with an SAC or the BAT. The most immediate benefit to the six 
firms studied is the availability of state funding for related training 
instructors. The original cost of the programs in both states was $500 
per apprentice per year, which was paid by the contractors. After state 
funds were made available this cost dropped to $50 per apprentice per year. 

A desirable aspect of a registered program from the apprentice's 
viewpoint is the availability of supplementary income from the Veterans 
Administration. Such funds are not available to apprentices of non- 
registered programs. 

The importance of registered apprentice programs for Davis-Bacon or 

state prevailing wage, public work is often cited by students of the 

construction industry. Only registered apprentices may be paid lov;er 

apprentice wages, other men must be paid the journeyman rate regardless 

of their skill. This law was not a factor when the Association first 

tried to establish their apprenticeship programs in the two states. 

Except for EF6 Co. Inc., which was doing 20% public work, the firms 
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studied were doing virtually all private work in 1969-1970. Since that 
time some of the firms have expanded their horizons. With the coming of 
the depression in the construction industry many union, as well as non- 
union contractors went out of business. The non-union firms that have 
survived did so in part because they were willing to aggressively pursue 
public, as well as private contracts. QRS Electric now does 70% public 
work, and Flannery & Magee expanded their public work to 75% of their sales 
volume in the last three years. Lightning Electric specified no percen- 
tage, but said that public work is now a considerable portion of their 
sales volume. CCI and BCD still do essentially only private work and 
EF6 Company, Inc. has remained constant with 20% public work. The im- 
portance of the Davis-Bacon aspect of Apprenticeship has therefore in- 
creased since the founding of the programs in the early Seventies. 

Regulation 29 CFR 5a, which required at least one apprentice for 
every five journeyman (25% of apprentices had to be first year) on pub- 
lic jobs, played no part in the development of the Association's program 
in the two states studied. This requirement was in effect from January 
of 1972 until July of 1975 when 29 CFR 5a was changed to mean that a 
maximum of one apprentice to every five journeymen was permissible. Both 
state and federal officials, as well as contractors, were either entirely 
ignorant of this regulation or only vaguely familiar with its requirements. 

V.2. WAYS IN WHICH THE NON-UNION WORK FORCE IS UTILIZED DIFFERENTLY THAN 
A UNION WORK FORCE 



Differences between union and non-union utilization of the work 

force, with respect to tasks, depended on the type of construction done 

by the firms studied. The two general contracting firms from Free Enter- 
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prise employ laborers and carpenters. The carpenters could actually be 
called general construction mechanics. They do a considerable amount of 
work that would not be included within the jurisdiction of a union car- 
penter. This non-traditional work called "cross trade" work, consists of 
cement finishing, steel erection, masonry, and equipment operation. Union 
carpenters would be violating trade jurisdictions if they engaged in any 
of the tasks listed. 

The work forces of the electrical and HVAC firms do not engage in 
significant amounts of cross trade work. The main task differences occur 
as a result of the non-union contractors affinity for medium and small 
sized construction projects. Union firms generally engage in larger pro- 
jects than the non-union firms studied. These large projects last several 
years. The union firms utilize specialists in the trade. For example a 
union electrician working on a nuclear power plant might "pull wire" and 
"hang pipe" for two years. The non-union firms engage in a wide variety 
of work, doing small and medium industrial, residential and commercial jobs 
lasting two to six months. Instead of using specialists the non-union 
firms use small crews that do everything. For instance, the electricians 
"bend pipe" and "pull wire," but they also lay underground conduit, and 
install wire fixtures and devices. The non-union men consider them- 
selves all-around tradesmen because they not only do all of the work 
associated with their trade on each job, but the jobs only last two to 
six months and then the men are assigned to other jobs, possibly doing a 
different type of construction. Another example of the broad nature of 
the work is the CCI sheet metal fabricator who is responsible for the 
complete construction of each piece from layout to assembly. Many union 
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sheet metal shop workers are assigned only one task in that process such 
as running a cutting machine. Flannery and Magee, the carpentry con- 
tractor, is a definite exception in this respect. They specialize in 
one type of construction, two story, publicly financed, garden apartments. 
Their crews specialize on each project doing one task (such as framing 
all of the lower stories in an apartment complex). 

While the task differences between union and non-union work forces 
vary with the trade, general working conditions and attitudes toward the 
employer do not. All six non-union firms emphasize the necessity of per- 
sonal efficiency on the part of each employee. Employees are not paid a 
standard rate such as in a union firm. Wages vary according to manage- 
ment's perception of each man's efficiency. Overtime is used infrequently; 
all work is normally done in a standard eight-hour shift. All of the 
firms believe that the absense of work rules, jurisdictional squabbles, 
product boycotts, strikes, etc., result in their work forces being much 
more productive than a union force. Non-union firms claim that their 
employees are loyal to the firm, not to a union. This "loyalty" was 
found to be present in most cases, particularly in the two electrical 
firms and the HVAC contractor where there was a special effort made to 
keep all of the "core" employees working steadily, and lay-offs were rare. 
Employees in firms located near Metropolis benefit from the proximity 
of union firms who generally have better benefits than non-union firms. 

The non-union firms near Metropolis are in general, more concerned with 
benefits and employee welfare than the Free Enterprise firms. Free 
Enterprise is a place where job opportunities are limited, and unions 
are absent, so that the labor market favors the employer. 
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V.3. HOW RELATED TRAINING (NIGHT SCHOOL) REFLECTS THE DIFFERENCES IN 
WORK FORCE UTILIZATION 



The extent to which related training reflects non-union work force 
utilization depends on the state. In the rural state the curriculum 
and teachers are entirely controlled by the Association's State Appren- 
ticeship Committee. Thus, the carpenter curriculum includes instruction 
on steel erection and other cross trade training. The electrical course 
devotes considerable time to practical work such as wiring devices, as 
well as the traditional blueprint reading and code application. The 
Association contractors in Free Enterprise are able to control the pro- 
gram and tailor it expressly to their needs because there was no existing 
state program. The program they set up is funded by the state. 

In the industrial state the Association contractors originally had 
their, own school and teachers, shunning the established union oriented 
state schools. This independent program was expensive however, and the 
Association Apprenticeship Committee elected to use the state's schools 
and teachers which are fully funded by the state. The decision to do 
this however, resulted in complete loss of control over the curriculum. 
Thus, the industrial state's Association Apprentices get evening training 
that reflects union practice. This deficiency is made up by OJT. 

As is typical of apprenticeship programs, neigher state has real 
coordination between related training and OJT except informal discussion 
with the evening school instructors. The industrial state's program is 
plagued with a lack of separation between apprentices of different year 
groups. Both the electricians and the carpenter program have students 
of all year groups in one class, making it difficult to lecture to the 
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class at large. 

The Association programs in both states fail to take advantage of 
the provisions available for advanced placement of apprentices with prior 
training. In the six firms studied only one apprentice was encountered 
who had been advanced because of previous trade school learning. 

V.4. HOW OJT REFLECTS THE DIFFERENCES IN WORK FORCE UTILIZATION 

OJT in the firms studied is extremely unstructured. The apprentices 
go to a job site and sometimes they are assigned to a journeyman and some- 
times they work alone. The advantage to being an apprentice on-the-job 
is that you are assigned to skilled rather than unskilled tasks. Rotation 
between tasks for the sake of meeting the recommended number of hours 
per work process is unusual. Records of OJT are largely ignored except 
for the total number of hours. Total OJT hours are important because 
apprentice raises occur after six months and 1,000 hours. You must have 
the requisite number of OJT hours to get a raise, a license, or certificate 
of completion. CCI makes an effort to rotate sheet metal fabricators to 
installation work one month of the year and vice-versa. This is the only 
example of a planned rotation. The majority of contractors feel that 
rotation is not necessary because the large variety and short duration of 
the jobs most of them perform give the apprentices a broad, general 
background in their trades. The OJT reflects exactly the differences 
between union and non-union force utilization, because OJT is nothing 
more than the opportunity to work at the trade in the manner that the 
contractor specifies. Thus, "carpenter" apprentices in Free Enterprise 
do considerable cross trade work and electrician apprentices in both areas 
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receive broad experience in their trade due to the wide variety of work 
and small crews used by the non-union electrical contractors. 

V.5. APPRENTICE PERCEPTIONS OF THE PROGRAMS 

Apprentice perceptions of the programs relate primarily to job 
security. In Free Enterprise the apprentices working for general con- 
tractors believe that the apprentice program is the only way to short 
circuit the traditional Free Enterprise route to skilled worker status. 
This traditional route consists of working as a laborer at less skilled 
jobs until management believes that the worker has learned enough on the 
job to warrant being paid as a skilled mechanic. The common belief is 
that the time period involved might be forever. The apprentice program 
provides a guaranteed way to receive the higher, skilled mechanic wages 
in a span of only four years. For both the Free Enterprise carpenter 
apprentices and electrician apprentices the symbol of job security is 
the Association's Certificate of Completion of Apprenticeship. It is 
important to the apprentices to have that certificate. This is true 
also for apprentices in the industrial state with the exception of those 
at Lightning Electric. Their symbol of job security (training comple- 
tion) is the state electrician's license. It requires only three years 
to obtain a license and four years to complete an apprenticeship. The 
license is the important security symbol for them; 75% of these appren- 
tices have dropped out of the apprentice program after completing three 
years. 

Only two of the apprentices presently in the other firms have 
decided to drop out. None of the others believe they could make more 
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money in any other field and all are thankful that they are in the pro- 
gram, learning a trade, and working steadily. This is particularly 
true for the Flannery & Magee apprentice. He attends related training 
classes with union carpenter apprentices, who are working on part-time 
jobs outside the construction industry. The two apprentices who have 
decided to drop out are college graduates working for Flannery & Magee 
who feel that the evening instruction is terrible. They have made a 
gentleman's agreement v/ith Mr. Magee to let them drop out of the official 
program, and still receive the same raises they would have gotten had 
they remained in the program. Both feel that they could learn layout 
and blueprint reading on their own. 

Those apprentices in firms that do a considerable amount of Davis- 
Bacon work fully realize the value of being registered apprentices. 
Contractors doing this work will use only registered apprentices on those 
higher paying jobs. There is no incentive for them to use a non-regis- 
tered apprentice who must be paid the journeyman's wage, but is incapable 
of doing all a journeyman can. 

Although the Marshall, Glover, and Franklin study (footnote #10, 
Chapter II) shows that union apprentice trained craftsmen have a good 
chance of becoming supervisors or foremen, there is no comparable evi- 
dence for the non-union construction industry. Apprenticeship is new in 
this sector of the industry and though it might be presumed that appren- 
ticeship will be the training ground for future supervisors there is no 
current evidence that this is the case. The apprentices feel that they 
are receiving good training, but express few opinions concerning possible 
possible future supervisor status, other than they they hope to be 
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supervisors or foremen. 



None of the apprentices have copies of their indenture agreement, 
most of them having misplaced their copies. They are unsure of their 
rights. At BCD Corporation there were several misunderstandings which 
are cited in that case. Apprentices in other firms also have questions 
about their indenture agreement and do not know where to go for the 
answers. 

V.6. FUNDING 



In both states the Association's programs are registered and there- 
fore the respective state Departments of Education are paying instructors 
Because the Association's program is the only one available in Free Enter 
prise, they are able to exercise complete control over the program and 
yet the state pays for the teachers. The Association program in the in- 
dustrial state is not so fortunate. Before the state will pay for in- 
structors there must be a minimum number of students in each class. In 
the first two years, the Association lacked the minimum number and had 
to pay for the teachers themselves. There was an existing state program, 
and state funds were available for that program. The Association there- 
fore decided to abandon their own school and teachers in favor of the 
state program. By so doing, they lost all control over curriculum and 
instructors. 

In both states each contractor pays $50 per year per apprentice to 
cover the cost of Association administration of the program, classrooms 
in the case of Free Enterprise, and texts for the apprentices. As in 
union programs there is no guarantee that upon completion of apprentice- 
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ship the former apprentice will remain with the firm. 

Unfortuantely in most programs studied, the first year of related 
training is devoted to a review of fractions and other basic math taught 
in the public schools. In effect the state is paying twice to impart 
certain basic concepts to the apprentices. Several of the contractors 
lamented this wasted time and criticized public secondary education. 

V.7. RECRUITING 



Ostensibly the Association recruits apprentices from the public at 
large, tests them, interviews them, ranks them in a pool and indentures 
the top ranked men from the pool. This procedure is described in greater 
detail at the beginning of Chapter IV. 

The pool is used by some of the contractors interviewed but not by 
others. Most apprentices in the Association originally worked for the 
firm to which they are now indentured. Their screening process was in- 
formal. The current depression in the construction industry renders the 
pool almost useless. Some of the firms studied are doing all they can 
to keep the men working who are currently on the payroll. Others would 
hire more apprentices if they could, but are limited by the state's 1:5 
apprentice to journeyman ratio. The chairman of the industrial state's 
apprentice committee believes that there are only five men in the pool. 

V.8. MINORITY PARTICIPATION 

There is little minority participation in the non-union apprentice 
programs studied. In the six firms, only one black apprentice was 
employed. Statistics in Chapter III show that this is true on a national 
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basis also. There is one fundamental reason why this is so in the two 
states studied. In both areas there are few minorities. In rural Free 
Enterprise there are practically no blacks whatsoever. The firms opera- 
ting outside Metropolis are based in the suburbs and draw their labor 
supply from the suburbs. Few blacks live in these suburbs, and minor- 
ities from Metropolis' inner city infrequently seek employement outside 
of the city. Flannery & Magee have been approached by EEOC and Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance personnel concerning the lack of blacks 
on their labor force. As related in IV. 3. 4., Flannery & Magee dutifully 
called on the Metropolis Plan, Office for minority recruits, who worked 
with them a short time and returned to the inner city. The CCI Vice 
President stated that few blacks apply to the suburban firms for work. 

It appears that there is no conscious or systematic descrimination at 
work, instead it appears that the demographics of the suburbs work against 
integration of these firms. Openings are often filled by word of mouth 
communication between contractors who keep in touch with former employees. 
The inner city blacks simply are not a part of that information network. 

V.9. CHANGES IN THE PROGRAM DESIRED BY NON-UNION CONTRACTORS 

Two of the contractors want to shorten the program. Mr. Magee, of 
Planner & Magee, feels that it does not really take four years to learn 
carpentry. That firm is engaged strictly in residential, framing type 
carpentry and for their purposes Mr. Magee is probably right. The two 
general contractors of Free Enterprise, who do a wide variety of steel, 
wood framed and concrete structures disagree. Their men must master a 
number of skills other than carpentry and these companies feel that it 
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takes at least four years to be properly trained. The Free Enterprise 
electrical firm, QRS Electric, and the Metropolis HVAC contractor, CCI, 
also feel that four years is needed. Lightning Electric feels that the 
four year program should be shortened to three years to bring it in line 
with the industrial state's three year requirement for an electrician 
license. 

The two Free Enterprise general contractors want to call their 
apprentices general construction mechanics rather than carpenters. Al- 
though the men do some traditional carpentry on the job, and spent most 
time in related training studying carpentry, they are really skilled 
generalists. The two contractors concerned simply want the title to 
reflect the job. If accepted by the government the use of the term 
"general construction mechanic" would streamline prevailing rate proce- 
dures. The firm currently has to struggle with assigning the same men 
as masons, ironworkers, or carpenters (traitional prevailing rate classi- 
fications) on different days, which complicates record keeping. 

The one change desired by all six firms concerns the 1:5 apprentice 
to journeyman ratio limit in both states. The ratio affects the appren- 
ticeship program in two ways. 

One major effect of the ratio is to limit an expanding firm's ability 
to train their own work force. Firms feel that training their own workers 
is desirable for two reasons--devel oping a sense of loyalty to the firm 
and indoctrinating craftsmen in the non-union methods of the trade. 

The second major effect of the ratio is to limit the number of men 
that can be paid the lower apprentice wages on Davis-Bacon work. For a 
firm like Lightning Electric with a construction division consisting of 
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30 licensed mechanics and 18 apprentices (6 registered), this means that 
even though apprentices comprise about 40% of the construction force, on 
Davis-Bacon jobs a second apprentice cannot be used until five journey- 
men are on the job. The non-union contractors claim that the ratio 
should not be imposed on them. They also claim that the ratio was really 
desired by the union construction sector to help protect the integrity 
of the journeyman's wage, by limiting the number of apprentices in train- 
ing. The non-union contractors reinforce this claim by citing that the 
industrial state's requirement for apprenticeship supervision for license 
purposes (plumbing, and electricians) allow a 1:1 ratio. 

The ratio, an administrative ruling by the industrial state's Depart- 
ment of Labor, was challenged in a recent court action. The state sued 
a non-union plumbing contractor for having more than the allowed ratio 
of apprentices on a job. The suit involved the difference in wages, 
between the pay the men received as apprentices and the amount they should 
have received as journeymen. The apprentices refused to testify against 
their contractor. The plumbing contractor admitted partial guilt, paid 
the state about one-third of the amount claimed by the state (to be paid 
to the apprentices as wages due) and countersued the state on several 
counts, some technical, one of which was that the state licensing agency 
only required a 1:1 ratio. The trial judge found this interesting to 
the point that the state dropped their action against the contractor (and 
never did forward the money surrendered by the contractor to the appren- 
tices in whose name the suit was filed). The contractor, unhappy with the 
ambiguity of the situation, but not willing to stimulate organized labor 
to ‘lobby for a legislative action, also dropped his suit. 
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As in most public debates the central problem with the 1:5 ratio is 
really money. Three of the six firms studied avoid Davis-Bacon work, 
claiming that the paperv/ork and attendent regulations are ridiculous. 

The three firms who do considerable amounts of Davis-Bacon work resent 
having to pay the prevailing wage, which for all intents and purposes 
is the union wage. They end up paying the men assigned to prevailing 
rate jobs more than the men would get on private work. This creates 
a morale problem when a man is reassigned to a private job or when a man 
is not chosen as part of the work force for a public job. These firms 
use as many apprentices as possible on public work to keep the total wage 
package low, facilitating a low bid. 

Enforcement of the ratio is more vigorous in the industrial state. 
Thus Lightning Electric fol lows the rules to the letter, and Flannery & 
Magee are going to outflank the rules by using the same manning ratios 
as union carpenters do on residential work, while in the rural state, 
(land of opportunity) QRS Electric utilizes a "max allowable plus" mix, 
while engaged in a clever two state juggling act with registered appren- 
tices from both states. QRS retreats obediently and contritely whenever 
caught. 
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APPENDIX A 



The NatfomJ ApprtnUcethlp Act 

To enable the Department of Labor to formulate and 
promote the furtherance of labor standards necessary 
to safeguard the welfare of apprentices and to cooperate 
with the Stales in the promotion of such standards. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of Labor is hereby author- 
ized and directed to formulate and promote the further- 
ance of labor standards necessary to safeguard the 
welfare of apprentices, to extend the application of 
such standards by encouraging the inclusion thereof 
in contracts of apprenticeship, to bring together em- 
ployers and labor for the formulation of programs of 
apprenticeship, to coof>erate with State agencies engaged 
in the formulation and promotion of standards of ap- 
prenticeship, and to cooperate • ♦ • with the Ofhee 
of Education in ^ * accordance with section 6 of the 

Act of Februa^ 23, 1917 (39 Stat. 932), as amended 
by Executive Order Numbered 6166, June 10, 1933, 
issued pursuant to an act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 
414), as amended. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Labor may publish information 
relating to existing and proposed labor standards of 
apprenticeship, and may appoint national advisory 
comrniitecs to serve withoiit compensation. Such com- 
mittees shall include representatives of employers, rep- 
resentatives of bbor, educators, and ctliccrs of other 
c.xcculive departments, with the consent of th^c head 
of any such department. 
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APPENDIX B 



91:7501 

MIS-RF-37 



Regulations of the U.S. Department of Labor on 
Equal Employment Opportunity in Apprenticeship and Training’ 



Code of Federal Regulations 
Title 29, Fart 30 

Sec. 

30.1 Scope and purpose. 

30.2 Definitions. 

30.3 Equal opportunity standards. 

30.4 Affirmative action plans. 

30.5 Selection of apprentices. 

30.6 Existing lists of eligibles and public notice. 

30.7 Completion of approved preappreniiceship pro- 

grams. 

30.S Records. 

30.9 Compliance re>ie%ks. 

30.10 Noncompliance with Federal and State equal oppor- 

tunity requirements. 
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§ 30.1 Scope and purpose. 

This part sets forth policies and procedures to promote 
equality of opporiuniiy in apprenticeship programs regis- 
tered with the U.S. Department of Labor or with the U.S. 
Department of labor or with State apprenticeship pro- 
grams registered with recocm/cd State apprenticeship asen- 
cies. These policies and procedures apply to the recruitment 
and selection of apprentices, and to all conditions of 
employment and training duhng apprenticeship, and the 
procedures established provide for review of apprenticeship 
programs, for registering apprenticeship programs, for 
processing complaints, and for dcregtitcring noncom.rlv mg 
apprenticeship programs. Vhis part also provides pot;cies 
and procedures for continued or withdrawal of recognition 
of State agencies for registering of apprenticeship pro;;rams 
for Federal purposes. The purpose of this part is to 
promote equality of opportunity in apprenticeship by 
prohibiting discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex in apprenticeship programs, by 
requiring affirmative action to provide equal opportunity in 
such apprenticeship pregrams, and by coordinating this part 
with other equal opportunity programs. 

§ 30.2 Definitions. 

(a) “Department” means the U.S. Department of Labor. 

(b) “Employer” means any persons or organization 
employing an apprentice whether or. not the apprentice is 
enrolled with such person ot orgs.nizatioii or with some 
Ollier person or organization. 

1 Last revised April ft, 1971. 
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(c) “Apprenticeship program” mcarts a program regis- 
tered by the Department and evidenced by a Certificate of 
Registration as meeting the standards of the Department 
for apprenticeship, but does not iincluie a Stale apprcnrice- 
ship program. 

(d) “Sponsor” means any person or organization operat- 
ing an apprenticeship program, irrespective of whether such 
person or organization is an employer. 

(c) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Labor, the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower or any person 
specifically designated by either of them. 

(0 “State Apprenticeship Council” means a State ap- 
prenticeship council or other State agency in any of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, or any territory or 
possession of the United States, which is recognized by the 
Department as the appropriate agency for registering 
programs for Federal purposes. 

(g) “State apprenticeship program” means a program 
registered with a State Apprenticeship Council and evi- 
denced by a Certificate of Ri eistration or other .appropriate 
document as meeting the sta.ndards of the Slate .\pprcniicc- 
fthip Council for apprenticeship. 

(h) "State pro^iram sponsor” means any persor* or 
organization operating a State apprcr.Ticc>hip pro 7 fam, 
inespiCtive of whclher such person or orsc.-'lzaiion is an 
employer. 

§ 30.3 Equal opportunity stand.ards. 

(a) Ob!:g::tions of sponsors. f:.r.h spar.i^r of an appr o* 
ticeship program shall: 

(1) Recruit, selcLt, employ, anj min apprert*ccs rluri.'*’ 
their apprenticeship, without d:.,cr4n:’ nai:o.7 because of 
race, color, religion, national origin, or sox; and 

(2) Uniformly apply rules and regulations concerning 
apprentices, including but not limited to, equality of wages, 
periodic advancement, promotion, assignment of work, job 
performance, rotation ar.ionc all work processes of tlic 
t.'-ade, imposition of penalties or other disciplinary action, 
and all other aspects of the apprenticeship program 
administration by the program sponsor; and 

(3) Take atfirmative action to provide equal opportunity 
in apprenticeship, including advapiion of an affirmative 
action plan as required by tins p.i.’t. 

(b) Lqual opportunity Each sponsor of an 

apprenticeship program shall include in its standards the 
following equal opportunity pledge: 

The rccrviilmcnt. selection, cnipJoynien*, and iraining of appren- 
tices during Iheir apprenticeship, shall he sMihoul <jucrminiA;i«/n 
because of race, color, reiicion, national nfigin, or sev. Th«r 
will take afnrmalive action lo provide equal upportuiiicy in 
appreniiceship and will operate the apprcniiccshtp pro.;rdm as 
required under Title 39 of Ihe Code of Federal Refutations, Fart 30. 

(c) Programs presently registered. Each sponsor of a 
program registered with the Department as of the effective 
date of this part shall within 9 months following that 
effective date take the following action: 

(1) Include in the standards of its apprenticeship pro- 
gram the equal opportunity pledge prescribed by paragraph 
(b) of this section; and. 

(2) Adopt an affirmative action plan required by 
§ 30.4; and 

(3) Adept a selection procedure required by § 30.5. A 
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sponsor adopting a selection method under § 30.5(b) (I). 

(2), or (3) shall prepare, and have available for submission 
upon request, copies of its amended standards, affirmative 
action plans, and selection procedure. A sponsor adopti.ng a 
selection method under § 30.5(b)(4) shall submit to the 
Department copies of its standards, affirmative action plan 
and selection procedure in accordance with the require- 
ments of § 30.5(b)(4)(i)(tf). 

(d) Sponsors seeking new registratiort. A sponsor of a 
program seeking new registration with the Department shall 
submit copies of its proposed standards, affirmative action 
plan, selection procedures, and such other information as 
may be required. The proi^ram shall be registered if such 
standards, affirmative action plan, and selection procedure 
meet the requirements of this part. 

(e) Programs subject to approved equal employment 
opportunity plans. A sponsor shall not be required to adopt 
an affirmative action plan under § 30.4 or a selection 
procedure under § 30.5 if it submits to the Department 
satisfactory evidence Uiat it is subject to an equal employ- 
ment opportunity program providing for the selection of 
apprentices and for affirmative action in apprenticeship 
which has been approved as meeting the requirements of 
title Vll of the Cml Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000c 
ct seq.) or l-xccutivc Order 11246. as amended (30 F.K. 
12319. 32 F.R. 14303. 34 F.R. I 2986) and (he implement- 
ing regulations published m Title 29 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. Chapter XIV. a.nd Title 41 ot the Code of 
Federal Regulations, Chapter 60. 

(f) program wi:h fewer than five apprentices. A sponsor 
of a progra.m in which fewer than five apprentices are 
indentured shall not be required to adopt an affirmative 
action plan under § 30.4 or a selection procedure under 
§ 30.5. 

§ 30.4 Affirmative action plans. 

(a) Adoption of affirmative action plans. A sponsor's 
commitment to equal opportunity in recruitment, selec- 
tion, employment, and training of apprentices shall include 
the adoption of a written affirmative action plan. 

(b) Definition of affirmative action. Affirmative action 
is not mere passive nondiscrnmnaiion. It includes pro- 
cedures, methods and program for the identification, 
positive recruitment, training, and motivation of present 
and potential minority group apprentices. It is action which 
will equalize opportunity in apprenticeship so as to allow 
full utilization of mnority group manpower potential. The 
overall result to be soucht is equal opportunity in appren- 
ticeship for all individuals participating in or seeking 
entrance to the Nation's labor force. 

(c) Outreach and positive recruitment. An acceptable 
affirmative action plan must aUo include adequate provi- 
sion for outreach and positive recruitment (hat would 
reasonably be expected to increase minority participation 
tn apprenticeship by e.xpjnding the opportunity of minor- 
ity persons to become eligible for apprenticeship selection. 
In order to achieve these objectives, sponsors shall under- 
take activities such as those listed below. It is not 
contemplated that each sponsor nece.s^arily will include all 
of the listed activities in its affirmative action program. The 
scope of the affirmative action program will depend on all 
the circumstances including the size and type of the 
program and its resources. However, the sponsor will be 
required to undertake a significant number of appropriate 
activities in order to enable it to meet its obligations under 
this part. The affirmative action plan shall set forth the 
specific steps the sponsor intends to take m the areas listed 
below. Whenever special circumstances warrant, the Depart- 



ment may provide such financial or other assistance as it 
deems necessary lo implement the requirements of (his 
paragraph. 

(1) Dissemination of information concerning the njiure 
of apprenticeship, availability of apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties. sources of apprenticeship applications, and the equal 
opportunity policy of the sponsor. For programs accepting 
applications only at specified intervals, such infor.mation 
shall be disseminated at least 30 days in advance of the 
earliest date for application at each interval. For rro^rams 
customarily receiving applications throughout the y-a.', 
such information shall be regularly disseminated but r.oi 
less than semiannually. Such information shall be given to 
the Department, local schools, employment service offices, 
community organizations which can effectively reach 
minority groups, and published in newspapers which arc 
circulated in the minority community as well as the general 
areas in which the program sponsor operates. 

(2) Participate in annual workshops conductec by em- 
ployment service agencies for the purpose of fam Itarizing 
school, employment service and other appropriate person- 
nel with the apprenticeship system and current opportuni- 
ties (herein. 

(3) Cooperation with local school boards and vocational 
education systems to develop programs for preparing 
students to meet the standards and criteria required to 
qualify for entry into apprcMicesliip programs. 

(4) Internal communication of the sponsor's eqml 
opportunity policy in such a manner as to foster under- 
standing acceptance, and support among the sponsor's 
various officers, supervisors, employees, and rnenibe.'-s a;*.d 
to encourage such persons to tjkc the necessary cciion to 
aid the sponsor in meeting its obligations under this part. 

(5) tr.pging in progia.nis suen as outreach for the 

positive recruitment and preparation of pctcr.iu! ar.pliC'-r ls 
for apprenticeships: where appropriate and s:. .h 

programs sliall provide for r*rctcst;rj experience and ca n- 
ing. If no such programs arc in existence, the sponsor shall 
seek to initiate these programs, or. wnen avaa.ble. to 
obtain financial assistance from (he Department. In initiat- 
ing and conducting these programs, the sponsor may be 
required to work with other sponsors and appropriate 
community organizations. 

(6) To encourage the establishment and utilization of 
programs of pre.ipprenticcship, preparatory trade training, 
or others designed to afford related work experience or to 
prepare candidates for apprenticeship, a sponsor shall make 
appropriate provision in its aflirinative action plan to assure 
that those who complete such programs .:re afforded full 
and equal opportunity for admission into the apprentice- 
ship program. 

(7) Utilization of journeymen to assist in the implemen- 
tation of the sponsor’s affirmative action program. 

(S) Granting advance standing or credit on the basis of 
previously acquired experience, training, skills, or aptitude 
for all applicants equally. 

(9) Admitting to apprenticeship persons whose age 
exceeds the maximum age for admission to the program, 
where such action is necessary to assist the sponsor in 
achieving its affirmative action obligations. 

(10) Such other action as lo insure that the recruitment, 
selection, employment, and training of apprentices during 
apprenticeship, shall be without discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, national origin, or sex; such as: General 
publication of apprenticeship opportunities and advantages 
in advertisements, industry reports, articles, etc.; use of 
present minority apprentices and jctjrneymen as recruiters; 
career counseling; periodic auditing of affirmative action 
programs and activities; and development of reasonable 
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procedures between the sponsor and employers of appren- 
tices to insure that equal employment opportunity is being 
panted including reporting systems, on site reviews, brief- 
ing sessions, etc. The affirmative action program shall set 
forth the specific steps the program under this paragraph 

(c) sponsors intend to take, in the above areas. Whenever 
special circumstances warrant the Department may provide 
such financial or other assistance as it deems necessary to 
implement the above requirements, 

(d) Coals and timetables. (1) A sponsor adopting a 
selection method under § 30.5(b) (1) or (2) which deter- 
mines on the basis of the analysis described in paragraph (e) 
of this section that it has deficiencies in terms of 
underutilization of minorities m the craft or crafts repre- 
sented by the program shall include m its affirmative action 
plan percentage goals and timetables for the admission of 
minority applicants into the eligibility pool. 

(2) A sponsor adopting a selection method under 
§ 30.5(b) (3) or (4) which determines on the basis of the 
analysis described in paragraph (e)ot this section that it has 
deficiencies in terms of the underutilization of minorities in 
Che craft or crafts represented by the program shall include 
in its affirmative action plan percentage goals and time- 
tables for the selection of minority applicants for the 
apprenticeship program. 

(3) “Underutilization*’ as used in this paragraph refen 
to the situation where there arc fewer minorities in the 
particular craft or crafis represented by the program than 
would reasonably be expected in view of an analysis of the 
specific factors in subparagraphs ll> through (5) in para- 
graph (c) of this section. V.'ncre, on the basis of the analysis, 
the sponsor determines that ii has no deficiencies, no goals 
and timetables need fcc csleblishcu. Ilov.ever. wherg no 
goals and timetables are esianlished. the afiirmative action 
plan shall include a detailed explanation why no goals and 
timetables have been established. 

(4) Where the sponsor faiis to submit goals and time- 
tables as part of its affirmative action plan or submits goals 
and timetables which are unacceptable, and the Department 
determines that the sponsor has deficiencies in terms of 
underutilization of minorities within the meaning of this 
section, the Department shall establish goals and timetables 
applicable to the sponsor for the admission of minority 
applicants into the eligibility pool or sdeciion of appren- 
tices, as appropriate. The sponsor shall make good faith 
efforts to attain these goals and timetables in accordance 
with the requirements of this section. 

(e) Analysis to determine if deficietxcies exist. The 
sponsor’s determination as to whether goals and timetables 
shall be established, shall be based on an analysis of at 
least the following factors, which a.nalysis shall be set forth 
in writing as part of the affirmative action plan. 

(1) The minority population of the labor market area in 
which the pror.ram sponsor operates; 

(2) The size of the minority labor force in the program 
sponsor’s labor market area; 

(3) The percentage of minority participation as appren- 
tices in the particular craft as compared with the percentage 
of minorities in the labor force in the program sponsor’s 
labor market area; 

(4) The percentage of minority participation as journey- 
men employed by the employer or employers participating 
in the program as compared with the percentage of 
minorities in the sponsor’s labor market area and the extent 
to which the sponsor should be expected to correct any 
deficiencies through the achievement of goals and time- 
tables for the selection of apprentices. 

(5) The general availability of minorities with present or 
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potentbl capacity for apprenticeship in the program spon- 
sor’s labor market area. 

(f) Establis.Hmcnt and attainment of goals and time- 
tables. The goals and timetables shall be established on the 
basis of the sponsor’s analysis of its underutilization of 
minorities and its entire affirmative action program. In 
establishing the goals, the sponsor should consider the 
results which could be reasonably expected from its good 
faith efforts to make its overall affirmative action program 
work. Compliance with these requirements shall be deter- 
mined by whether the sponsor has met its ,ic.il$ v/iihrn its 
timetable, or failing that, whether it has made good faith 
efforts to meet its goals and timetables. Its ’’good faith 
efforts’’ shall be judged by whether it is following its 
affirmative action program and attempting to make it work, 
including evaluation and chances in its program where nec- 
essary to obtain the maximum cffectiveiicis toward the at- 
tainment of its goals. 

(g) Data and information. The Secretary of Labor, ora 
person or agency designated by him, shall maxe available to 
program sponsors daia and information on minority pop- 
ulation and labor force characteristics for each Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, and for other special areas as 
appropriate. 

§ 30.5 Selection of apprentices. 

(a) Obtigatiuns of sponsors. In addition to ihe develop- 
ment of a written atfirnntivc action plan lo injure tiut 
minorities have zn equal opportunity tor selection as 
apprenliees and otherwise insure the prompt acnicvcrr.er.t 
of full and equal opportunity m appf. nti;csliip. c:cn 
sponsor shail further proulc in us aiiinnalive acii'iTi 
prociam that the selection of apprentices ‘hall be mjce 
under one of the methods su.jitied :n the following 
subparagrapfis (1) througli (4) of paragrapii I'j) of this 
section, 

(b) Selection methods. The sponsor sltall adept one ci 
the following methods for selecting apprenn.es: 

( I ) Selection on basis of rciik from pool of eligible 
applicants -i\) Selection. A sponsor may select apprentices 
from a pool of eligible applicants created in aecordance 
with the requirements of subdivision (lii) of this subpara- 
graph on the basis of the rank order of scores of applicants 
on one or more qualification standards where ihere is a 
significant statistical and practical relationship between 
rank order of scores and performance in the apprcnticc>hip 
program. In demonstrating such rci-t.un>hip, the sponsor 
shall follow the procedures set for:i» : i the Department of 
Labor Order of September 9. I96S t33 l-.R. 14392, Sept. 
24, 1968), covering the validation of employment tests of 
contractors and subcontractors subject to the p.'-ovision ot 
Executive Order 1 1 246, as amended. 

(ii) Requirements. The sponsor adopting this method of 
selecting apprentices shall meet the rcquircmcnis of subdivi- 
sions (iii) through (vii) of this subparagraph. 

(iii) Creation of pool of eligibles. A pool of eligiblcs 
shall be created from applicants who meet the qualifica- 
tions of minimum legal working age and the sponsor’s 
minimum physical requirements; or from applicants who 
meet qualification standards in addition to minimum legal 
working age and the sponsor’s minimum physical require- 
ments: Provided. That any additional qualification stand- 
ards conform with the following requirements: 

(a) Qualification standards. The qualification standards, 
and the procedures for determining such qualification 
standards, shall be stated in detail and shall provide criteria 
for the specific factors and attributes to be considered in 
evaluating applicants for admission to the pool. The score 
Informol^on, Inc. 9 
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required under each qualification standard for admission to 
the pool shall also be spcciticd. All qualification standards, 
and the score required on any standard for admission to the 
pool, shall be directly related to job performance, as shONvn 
by a significant statistical and practical relationship be- 
tween the score on the standards, and the score required for 
admission to the pool, and performance in the apprentice- 
ship program. In demonstrating sueli relationships, the 
sponsor shall follow the procedures set forth m the 
Department’s testing order of September 9. I96S. Qualifi- 
cations sliall be considered as separately required so that 
the failure of an applicant to attain the specified score 
under a single qualification standard shall disqualify t.hc 
applicant from admission to the pool. 

(b) Aptitude tests. Any qiialificazion standard for ad- 
mission to the pool consisting of aptitude test scores shall 
be directly related to job pertcrmancc. as shown by 
significant statistical and practical rtLtionships between the 
score on the aptitude tests, and the score required for 
admission to the pool, and performance in the apprentice- 
ship program. In determining such rclationbhips, the spon- 
sor shall follow the procedures set forth in tlie Depart- 
ment’s testing order of September 9. 19C3. The require- 
ments of this item (b) shall abo be applicable to aptitude 
tests ulitired by a propram sponsor which urc ad numstcred 
by a State cmplo>mcnt ser.icc ag-ncy. a pnvatc employ- 
ment agency, or anotiier person, agency, or organization 
engaged in tlic selection or cval'.raiion o! personnel, A 
national test dcvelcpcd and ad.mir.i'.tercd bv 2 national joint 
apprenticciiiip commiitec will nc: oc approved by the 
Department unless such test meets the requirements of this 
subsection. 

fcf Educationai attcxnrr.ents. All educational^ attain- 
ments or achievements as qu.ilific.^iions fo.'’ adrr.iVsion to 
tlic pool shill be directly related to job performance, as 
shown by a ligniticant statistical and pracf.ul relationship 
between the score, and the score required for ddirission to 
the pool, a:ul performance in the apprentiicship program. 
Jn dcmon»liating such relaiionship>, the sponsor shall meet 
the requirements of the Dc purtrient’s icviing order 01 
Soptember 9, 19o3. School records or the rciults cf general 
education development tc^ts recognized by the State or 
local public instruction authority shall be evidence of 
educational achiavenicni. fducaiion requirements shall be 
applied ur.ifurnily to all applicants. 

(iv) Oral i/irernrwx. Oral mtcrviows shill not be used as 
a qualifications standard for adnussion into an eligibility 
pool. However, once an applicant is placed in the eligibility 
pool, and before he is selected for apprcniiccsliip from the 
pool, he may be required to submit to an oral interview. 
Oral interviews shall be limited only to such objective 
questions as may be required to determine the .^itncss of 
applicants to enter the apprenticeship preuram, cut shall 
not tncludi questicns relating to qualiliCui: ons previously 
determined in gaming entrance to tne ehgib.l.ty pool. When 
an oral interview is Uicd, cjdi interviewer sriuil record his 
questions, the general nature ol ar,swsrs, jirJ shall p.'epare a 
summary of any conclusions, .applicants rejected from the 
pool of eligiblcs on the basis of an oral interview sliall be 
given a written statement of such rejection, the reasons 
therefor, and the appeal nehis available to the applicant. 

(v) Notification of applicants. All applicants who meet 
the requirements for admission shali be notified and placed 
in the eligibility pool. The program sponsor >nail g»ve each 
rejected applicant notice of his rejection including the 
reasons for his rejection, the requirements tor admission to 
the pool of cligibics, and the appeal rights available to the 
ippbeant. 

(vi) Coals and tt/netablcs. The sponsor shall establish. 



where required by § 30.4 (d). percentage goals and 
timetables for the admission of minoniy persons into the 
pool of eligiblcs, in accordance with the provisions of 
§30.4 (d), (e).3nd(f). 

(vii) Complianec. A sponsor shall be deemed to be in 
compiiancc with its commitments under subdiv.sion (vi) of 
this subparagraph if it meets its goals or nmctables or if :t 
makes a good faith effort to meet these goals and 
timetables. In the event of the failure of the sponsor to 
meet Its goals and timetables, it shall be an oppor- 

tunity to demonstrate that it has made every “pood scith 
effort” to m.ect its commitments (see § 3U.-Sir.i). .All l^e 
actioas of the sponsor shall be reviewed and evaluated in 
determining whether such good faith efforts have been 
made. 

(2) Random selection from pool of eligible applicants— 

(i) Select to ru A sponsor may select apprentices fro?n a pool 
of eligible applicants on a random basis. The me. • of 
random selection is subject to approval by the Depa* '. 1. 

Supervision of the random selection process shall be ..n 
impariial person or persons selected b> the sponsor, b*;' r>ot 
associated with the administration of the apprent:c..>';:p 
proi;ram. The time and place of the selection, and tlie 
number of apprentices to be selected, shall be announced. 
The place of the selection shall be open to all applicants 
and the public. The names of appreniiccs drawn by this 
method shall be posted immediately following, the selection 
at the program spor^sor’s place of business. 

(u) The sponsor adopting this methoQ of selecting 
apprcnlioes she'd meet the rcquircrncnts of subdivisions fi.ij 
through (v) of subparagraph (I) of tins par.i,'rarh rel.ilir.g 
to ;i.e c/ca;k>a of pool of eiiKiblss, oral iri:e:v;,*w>. and 
notification of apph’caats. 

(iii) itcs^s and timetables. The sponscr she'll es:a!:Iish. 
where required by § 30.4 id), f ercer.te;.. ^loalv a.-'v! 
timetables tor the admission of nnnartty p-iso:;> luio th.* 
pooi of c!;e:bles in accordance wi.li tne provisions of 
§30.4 (d).tc),and ff). 

(iv) Comphance, Determinations as to the sponsor’s 
compliance with its obligations under these regulations shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (vii) of 
subparagraph (1 ) of thw paragraph (b). 

(3) Selection from pool of current en,ployees-(i) 
Selection. A sponsor may select apprentices from an 
eligibility pool of the workers already employed oy the 
program sponsor in a manner prescribed by a collective 
bargaining agraement where such exists, or by the sponsor’s 
established promotion policy. The .«por.':n: adopting tins 
method of selecting apprentices fhall csfi’.'hsh goals and 
timetables for the selection of minority ap ‘reniiccs. unless 
the sponsor concludes, in accordance wnh provisions of 
§ 30.4 (d>. (e), aiiv! (f) that it docs not hav«; ueficier.wies in 
terms of underutilization of minorities in tl:e apprentice- 
ship of journeymen crafts represented by the program. 

(ii) Compliance. Determinations as to the sponsor’s 
compliance with its obligations under tliese regulations shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of subdivision (vu)of 
subparagraph (I ) of this paragraph (b). 

(4) Alternative selection mcthods-(i) Selection. A 
sponsor may select apprentices by means of any other 
method, including its present selection method: Provided. 
That the sponsor meets the following requirements: 

(ai Selection method and poals and timetables. Within 0 
months of the effective date of this part, the sponsor sb-.i 
submit to the Oepaitnient a detailed statement of the 
selection method it proposes to use along with the rest of 
its written affirmative action program including, where 
. ' 10 
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required by § 30.4 (d), its percentage goals and timetables 
for the selection of minority applicants for apprcnticcsh:? 
and its written analys'.s. upon which sac.b goals and 
timetables, or lack thereof, ar? based. The estabiisnrr.cnt of 
goals and timetables shall be tn accordance with the 
provisions of § 50.4 (d). (e). and tf). The sponsor may not 
implement any such selection method until the Department 
has approved the selection method as meeting the require* 
mcnls of item (b) of t.his subdmsion and has approved the 
remairtder of its affirmative action program ir.cludi.ng its 
goals and timetables. If the Department fails to act upo;* 
the selection method and the affirmative action program 
within 30 days of its submission, the sponsor may 
implement the selection method on the effective date of 
this part. 

(h) Q'^alificaxxon standards. Apprentices shall be se- 
lected on the basis of objective and specific qualification 
standards. Examples of such standards as fair aptitude tests, 
school diplomas, age requirements, occupationally essential 
physical requirements, fair interviews, school grades, and 
previous work experience. Where interviews are used, 
adequate records shall be kept including a brief summary of 
each interview and the conclusions on each of the specific 
factors, e.r., motivation, ambition, and will ess to 
accept direction w hich are part of the total judgment. 

(H) Compliance. Determination as to the sponsor*s 
compliance with its obligations u.^ider these regulations snail 
be in accordance with the provxsions of subdivtston (vul of 
subparagraph (1) of this paragraph (b). V.licrc a sponsor, 
despite its good faith efforts, f^ils to meet its goals arvd 
timetables within a reasonable period of time, the sponsor 
may be required to make appropriate changes' in its 
affirmative action program to the extent ncce^>sary to 
obtain maximum effectiveness towards the attainment of 
its goals. The sponsor may aUo be rcqui.*ed to develop and 
adopt an alternative selection method, inciudir.s a method 
prescribed by the Department, where it is detcrnnir.ed that 
the failure of the s,''onsor to meet its goals is attributable in 
substantial part to the selection method. Vihere the 
sponsor*s failure to meet its goals is attributable in 
substantial part to its use of a qualification standard which 
has adversely affected the opportunities of minonty per- 
sons for apprenticeship, the sponsor may be required to 
demonstrate that such qualification standard is directly 
related to job performance, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subparagraph (l)(iii)(< 2 ) of this paragraph. 

§ 30.6 Existing lists of eligiblcs and public notice. 

A sponsor adopting a selection method under § 50.5(b) 
(1) or (2). and a sponsor adopting a selection method under 
§30.5(b)«*4) who deter.T.ints that there are fewer minori- 
ties on its existing lists of eligible^ than would reasonably 
be expected in view of the analysis described in § 50.4(e) 
shall discard all existing eligibility lists upon adoption of 
the selection methods required by this pa.T. New eLigibiiity 
poob shall be established and lists of ebgibt'hty pools shall' 
be posted at the sponsor's place of business. Sponsors shall 
establish a reasonable period of not less than 2 weeks for 
accepting applications for admission to an apprenticeship 
program. There shall be at least 30 days of public notice in 
advance of the earliest date for application for adiasssicn to 
the apprenticeship program (see § 30.4(c) on affu-mative 
action w'lth respect to dissemination of information). 
Applicants who have been placed in a pool of cligtbles shall 
be retained on lists of eligiblcs subject to selection for a 
period of 2 years. Applicants may be removed from the list 
It an earlier date by their request or following their failure 
to respond to an apprentice job opportunity given by 
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regbtered return receipt mail notice. Applicants who have 
been accepted in the prop'am snail be afforded a rea^-oneb!: 
period of time in li?ht of the customs and oiacticcs oi the 
industry for reporting for work. All app'icanis shall be 
treated equally in determining suen period ot tine. It shall 
be the responsibility of the applicant to keep the sponsor 
intormed of his current mailing address. A sponsor may 
restore to the list of el'gibles an applicant who has been 
removed from the list at his request or who has failed to 
respond to an appienticesliip job opportunity. 

§30.7 (Reserved) 

§ 30.8 Records. 

(a) Obligations of sponsors. Each sponsor shall keep 
adequate records including a summary ot the qualifications 
of each applicant, the basis for evaluation and for >clect*.on 
or rejection of each applicant, the records perij.-tmg to 
interviews of applicants, the ongiiial application ;»•* 
applicant, infori.nation relative to the operation nf ?he 
apprenticeship program, including but not limited to job 
assignment, promotion, demotion, layoff, or terminjiion, 
rates of pay, or other forms of compensation or coiidifions 
of work, and any other records pertinent to a detor.mina- 
tion of compbance with ihoe regulations, as may be 
required by the Department. The records pertaining to 
individual cpplicants. whether sciccted or rejected sh.'tU be 
ma*.nraincd in such manner as to pci mil ii .-.njii'.aiio.n 
cu.noriiy pcrlicipar.ts. 

(b) A/jirmattve action plans. Each sponsor must ret ••n a 
suu.ment of its afrirmativ.* action rl^n reruired by J iO.4 
fwr the rrrr-sot achieverr.Mt of full and cqu.-l o-.ncrf.i.vty 
in agprc.-.tjctship, inclui>:g cil c:'a end ir.jivsis r..T-:f' 
purniont to the requirci.icr.ts of § ^C.». 5 :-.*jr< 3 rr 'il 
pcr;od;c5hy review their afiirmanve ac;: j.n plan and u. ...t 
it w here necessary. 

(c) Qjzl.fication stanuc'ds. r..t‘'n p'Ust 'it :'r. 

evidence thvt it> qu,.*litication st-mJ.Tds have ^ 

in accordance with tne req j.remcnts set forth in j 3'J.bi.c.i. 

(d) Records of State Apprenticeship Counctis. State 
Apprenticeship CouneiJs shall keep adequate records, i.n- 
eluding rcgislraiion requirements, individual program stand- 
ards and registration records, program compliance reviews 
and investigations, and any other iccords pertinent to a 
determination of compbance wit!i this part, as may be 
required by the Department, and shall report to the 
Department as may be required by f.r Department. 

(e) Maintenance of records. The .'•.•cords required by this 
part and any other information relevant to compliance with 
these rerulatiooi s.hall be maintained for 5 years and mace 
avaJable upon ieq*jest to the DcpTriincnt or other author- 
ued representative. 

§ 30.9 Compliance reviews. 

(a) Conduct of comohance rcvie^/s. The Department 
will regularly conduct systematic reviews of apprenticeship 
programs m order to determine the extent to which 
sponsors arc complying with these regulations and will also 
conduct compliance reviews v/hen cL-cumslanccs. including 
receipt of co.Tiplaints not referred to a private* review body 
pursuant to § 30.1 1(b)( I)(i), so warrant, and take appro- 
pnale action regarding programs which arc not in compU- 
ance With the requirements oi this part. Coinpliancc reviews 
will consist of comprehensive analyses and evaluations of 
each aspect of the apprenticeship program, including on-site 
investigations and audits. 

(b) Reregistration. Sponsors seeking reregistration sliaJl 
be subject to a compliance review as described in paragraph 

informotkin. Inc H 
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(a) of thU section by the Department as part of the 
reregistration process. 

(c) New rcgistrauons. Sponsors seeking new rccistration 
shall be subject to a coinnliaiicc review as described in 
paragraph (a) of this section by the Department as part of 
the registration process. 

<d) Voluntary compliance^ Where the compliance review 
indicates that the sponsor is not operating in accordance 
with this part, the Department shall notify the sponsor in 
writing of the results ot the review and nuke a reasonable 
effort to secure voluntao* compliance on tlic part of l.he 
pro^jram sponsor within a reasonable time before under* 
taking sanctions under §30.13. In the case of sponsors 
seeking new icgistraiion, the Department will provide 
appropriate rceommcnJatio.ns to the sponsor to enable it to 
achieve compliance for registration purposes. 

§30.10 NoncompIiar.ee with Federal and State equal 
opportunity requirements. 

A pattern or practice of noncompliance by a sponsor (or 
where the sponsor is a joint apprenticeship ccnimittce, by 
one of the parties represented on such committee) with 
Federal or State laws or regulations requiring equal oppor* 
tunity ruy be grounds for the imposition of sanctions m 
accordance with § 30.13 if such noncompliance is related 
to the equal employment opportunity of apprentices 
and/or graduates of such an apprerMCCiliip prog.*um under 
tills part. The sponsor shall tzhe aifirinative steps to asi;st 
and cooperate with employers and unions in fultilhng their 
equal employment opportunity obli:;ations. 

§ 30.1 1 Complaint procedure. 

(a) Filing. (1) Any apprentice or applicant for appren- 
ticeship who believes that he has been discriininaud jgamst 
on the b.Tsis of racr. color, religion, national or.pm, or sex 
with regard to apprcnticcsh.’p or that the^'qual opportunity 
standards with respect to hes selection have not been 
followed in the operation oi an apprenticeship program 
may, by himself or by an authorized representative, file a 
compbint with the Depart rr.cnt. or with j private review 
body established pursuant to subpjraijraph Oj of iliis 
paragraph. The complaint shall be in writing and shall be 
signed by the complainant. It must ircindc the name, 
address, and telephone nu.mbcr of the person allcgccly 
discriminated against, the program sponsor involved, and a 
brief description of the circumstances of the failure to 
apply the equal opponuniiy standards provided for in this 
part. 

(2) The complaint must be filed not later than 90 days 
from the date of the alleged discrimination of speatied 
failure to follow the equai opP'^rtunity standards; and. in 
the case of convpiaints filed directly with review bodies 
dcsienated by program sponsors to review such complaints, 
any referral of such complamt by the complainant lo the 
Department must occur wit.hir, the lime limitation slated 
above or 30 days from the im-ii decision of such review 
body, whichever is later. The time may be extended by the 
Dcpaitment for good cause shown. 

(3) Sponsors arc encouraiied to establish fair, speedy, 
and effective procedures for a review body to consider 
complaints of failure to follow the equal opportunity 
standards. A private review body cstabhvhed by the 
program sponsor for this purpose should number three or 
more responsible persons irom the community serving in 
this capacity without compensation. Mcnil ers oi the review 
body should not be directly associated with the adnunivtra* 
tion of an apprenticeship program. Sponsors may join 
together in establishing a review body to serve the needs ot 
programs within the community. 



(b) Frocessxng of complaints. (I)(i) When the sponsor 
has designated a review body for reviewing complaints, and 
if the Department determines that such reviev/ body will 
effectively enforce the equal opportunity standards, the 
Department, upon receiving a complaint, shall refer the 
complaint to the review body. 

(ii) The Department shall, within 30 days following the 
referral of a complaint to the review body, obtain reports 
from the complainant and the review body as lo the 
disposition of the complaint. If Ihc complaint has been 
satisfactorily adjusicd and there is no ether iii;l:ra;:on of 
failure to apply equal opportunity standards, the case siiall 
be closed and the parties appropnately informed. 

(ui) When a complaint has not been resolved by the 
review body within 90 days or where, despite satisfactory 
resolution of the particular complaint by the review body, 
there is evidence that equal opportunity practices of the 
apprenticeship progra.m are not in accordance with this 
part, the Department may conduct such compliance review 
as found necessary, and will take all necessary steps to 
resolve the complaint, 

(2) Where no review body exists, the Department may 
conduct such compliance review as found necessary in 
order to determine the facts of the complaint, and obtain 
such other intormalion relating to compliance with these 
regulations as the circumstances warrant. 

§30.12 Adjustments in schedule for eompli.ince review 
of complaint processing. 

If, in the judgment of Ihc D‘:partinent. a particular 
situation waaants and requires spicul process!.'!? and cit.hcr 
expedited or extended dcierminaiion, it s.iull take tue steps 
necessary to permit such determination if it fin»h lli.il no 
person or party affected by such detcrininaiion wi!‘; be 
prejudiced by such specu! processing. 

§30.13 Sanctions. 

(a) Vfherc the Department, as a result of a compliance 
review or other reason, determines that there is recsorucle 
cause lo believe that an apprenticeship program is not 
operating in accordance with this part and voluntary 
corrective action has not been taken by the program 
sponsor, the Department shall institute proceedings to 
deregister the program or it shall refer the matter to the 
Attorney General with recommendations for the institution 
of a court action by the Attorney General under title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of I‘>64. 

(b) Deregistration proceedings shall be conducted in 
accordance with the following procedures: 

(1) The Department shall notify the sponsor, in writing, 
that a determination of reasonable C3u>e has been made 
under pamgraph (a| of this section and that the apprentice- 
ship program may be dcrcgisiercd unless, witlim 15 davs of 
the receipt of the notice, the sponsor requests a hearing. 
The notification shall specify the facts on which the 
determination is based. 

(2) If within 15 days of the receipt of the notice 
provided for in subparagraph (I) of this paragraph the 
sponsor mails a request for a hearing, the Secretary shall 
convene a hearing m accordance with § 30.16. 

(3) The .Secretary shall make a imal decision on the 
basis of the record before him. which shall consist of the 
compliance review file and other evidence presented and. if 
a hearing was conducted pursuant to § 30.16, the pro- 
posed findings and recommended decision ot the hearing 
officer. In his discretion, the Secrewry may allow the 
sponsor a reasonable time to achieve voluntary corrective 
action. If the Secretary's decision is that the apprenticeship 
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program is not operating in accordance with this part, the 
apprenticeship program sliall be deregistered. In each ease m 
which deregistration is ordered, the Secretary shall make 
public notice of the order and slull notify the sponsor and 
the complainant, if any. 

§ 30.14 Reinstatement of program registration. 

Any apprenticeship program deregistered pursuant to 
this part may be reinstated upon presentation of adequate 
evidence to the Secretary that the apprenticeship program 
is operating in accordance with this part. 

§ 30.15 Slate Apprenticeship Councils. 

(a) Adoption of consistent State plans. (l> The Depart* 
ment shall encourage State Apprenticeship Councils to 
adopt and implement the requirements oi thii part. 

(2) Each Slate Apprenticeship Council which, pnor to 
the effective date of this pan had ;n operation a Siaic equal 
opportunity plan, shall submit a new State plan wnthin 6 
months from the effective date of this part. Such new State 
plan shall, as a prerequisite to approval by the Department, 
adopt and implement the requirements ot inis pan. The 
new State plan shall also require ail State apprenticeship 
programs registered with the State Apprenticeship CounaJ 
to comply with the requirements of the new State plan 
within 1 year after the cfieciive daic of this part. .No State 
ApprenticcslJp Council shall continue to be rccogr.i7.cd by 
the Department if it has not adopted wiihin 6 months after 
the effective date of this part a plan intplcincnting the 
requirements of this part. 

(3) The Department retains authority to conduct corrv- 
pli.^nce rc'ficws to determine whether the Siatc plan or any 
State apprenticeship program registered v.:t;i a Siatw' Ap- 
prenticeship Councii is being jdr.ur.islcrcd or opcra^icd in 
accordance witli this pait. 

(4) It shatl be the responsibility of the Slate Apprentice- 
ship Council to tjkc ir.e necessary action to brung a 
nonconiplying program into compliance with the Stale 
plan. In the event the State .Apprenticeship Council fails to 
fulfill this responsibility, the Secretary may wiindraw the 
recognition for Federal purposes of any or all Slate 
apprcnticcihip programs, in accordance with the procedures 
for dcrcgUtration of programs recisicrcd by the Depart- 
ment, Of refer the matter to the Attorney General with a 
recommendation for the institution by the Attorney 
General of a court action under title Vll of the CivU Rights 
Act of 1964. 

(5) Each Slate Apprenticeship Council shall notify the 
Department of any State apprenticeship program deregis- 
tered by it. 

(6) Any Stale apprenticeship program deregistered by a 
State Apprenticeship Council for nonvo.mpltancc with 
requirements of this pan may, within 1 5 da> s of the receipt 
of a notice of deregistration, appeal lo the Department to 
set aside ll.c dcter.mineiion cf the Slate .Apprenttcesnip 
Council. Tl;c Dcpaitnient shall make its Jeterinination on 
the basis of the record. Tne Dep.irtmcnl may grant the 
Siatt program sponsor, the Stale Apprenticeship Council 
and the complainant(s), if any, the opportu.mty to present 
oral or written argument. 

(b) Withdra\^>-a! of recognition. (1 ) Whenever the Depart- 
ment determines that reasonable cause exists to believe that 
a State Apprcnliceslnp Council has not adopted or imple- 
mented a plan in accordance with the equal opportunity 
requirements of tliLi part, it shall give notice to such State 
Apprenticeship Council and to appropriate Stale sponsors 
of this determination, staling specilically wlicrcm tne 
Slate’s plan fails lo meet such requirements and that the 
Department proposes to withdraw recognition for f ederal 
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purposes, from the Stale Apprenticeship Council unle^ 
within 15 days of the receipt of the notice, the State 
Apprenticeship Council complies with the provisions of Ih-s 
part or mails a request for a hearing to the Secretary. 

(2) If within 15 days of the receipt of the notice 
provided for in subparaprap.h (1) of this parazraph the State 
Apprenticeship Council neither cotnpltes with the provi- 
sions of this part, nor mails a request for a hearing, the 
Secretary shall determine ’.vhether the State Apptentrccship 
Council has adopted or iriip.'emcntcd a plan in acccrdince 
with the equal opportunity requirements cf this part. 

(3) If within 15 days of the receipt of the notice 
provided for in subparagraph ( 1) of this paragraph the State 
Apprenticeship Council mails a request for a hcarinc. the 
Secretary shall proceed in accordance with §30.16. 

(4) If a hearing is conducted in accordance with 
§30.16. the Secretary upon iccmpt of the proposed 
findings and recommended decision nf the hearing ofliccr 
shall make a final decision whether the State Apprentice- 
ship Council has adopted or tmp!cmc.*;tcd a plan in 
accordance with the equal opportunity requirements of lliis 
part. 

(5) If the Secretary determines to withdraw recognition, 
for Federal purposes, from liic Stale Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil he shall notify the State Apprenticeship Council of thU 
determination. He shall also notify t.he State sponsors tiict 
wit.hi.n 30 cays of ihc receipt of the notice tlv.* DepTtnvM 
shall cease lo recognize, for Fetlerzl puriN.-.-s, each Sr-te 
apprenticeship program unices the State progru.m sponsor 
requests registration with the Dcpaitmcnt. Sucji rcgistintion 
may be granted contingent upon findinp :hi*t the Siute 
arprcnticcship proj^rjin u» operulir g m accoidje.ce with Itie 
requirements of ihu par;. 

(6) A State App.^entieesliip Co’/ncil '•I-ivc tccr.p.r, 

has been withdrawn pursuant to tl.ia ;• it n.jv \ ;ve :t.. 
rceocmiion reinstated upon prc>enf-lio:i .i* j-deqn^i* e..- 
deuce to the Secretary tlia; it has adoi-ied . ..J i npl. me.nic-i 
a plan carrying out the equal oppoitumiy req-.ureMrritj of 
this part. 

§30.16 Hearings. 

(a) Within 10 days of his receipt of a request for a 
hearing, the Secretary shall designate a hearing officer. The 
hearing otliccr shad give reasonable notice of such hearing 
by registered mail, return receipt requested, to the app.'o- 
priatc sponsor (Federal or State registered), the Stjic 
Apprenticeship Council, or both, as the ease may be. Such 
notice shall include (1) a reasonable time and place of 
hearing, (2) a statement of the provasinns of this pan 
pursuant lo wluch the heanng is to be lield, and (3) a 
concise statement of the matters pursuant to which tl.e 
action forming the basis of the hearing is proposed lo be 
taken. 

fb) The hearing officer s.hul* rcrulafe the course of the 
hcanng. llecrincs shall be infor.nially conducted. Ev;ry 
party shail have the r'ght to counsel, and a fair opportunity 
to present his case including such cross-cxamination as may 
be appropnate in the circum.stances. Hearing othcers shall 
make their proposed findings and rccomnicndeu decisions 
to the Secretary upon the basis of the record bciore them. 

§ 30.17 Intimidatory or retaliatory acts. 

Any intimidation, threat, coercion, or retaliation by or 
with the approval of any sponsor against any person for liic 
purpose of interfering with any right or privik^^e secured by 
title Vll of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, nxccutive Order 
11246 of September 24, 1965, or bec.au c he has made a 
complaint, testified, assisted, or participated in any manner 
Intefeiaiian, Inc. 13 
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in an invcstisation procccdine, or hearing under this part 
shall be considered noncompliance with the equal oppor- 
turaty standards of this pan. The identity of complainants 
shall be kept confjdc.ntial except to t.hc extent necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this pan, including the conduct 
of any investigation, hearing or judicial proceeding ansmg 
therefrom, 

§30.18 Nondiscrimination. 

llie commitments contained in the sponsor’s affirmative 
action program are not intended and shall not be used to 



discriminate against any qualified applicant or apprentice 
on the basis of race, color, religion, national origin, or sex. 

§30.19 Exemptions. 

Requests for exemption from these regulations, or any 
part thereof, shall be made in writing to the Secretary, and 
shall contain a statement of reasons supponing the request. 
Exemptions may be granted for good cause. State Appren- 
ticeship Councils shall notify the Department oi any such 
exemptions granted affecting a subsianfnl nu.nbcr of 
employers and the reasons therefor. 
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3-12-75 (DLR) TEXT (No. 49) E-I 

proposed labor departmi:nt standards rOR \ i.of.ral 

REGISTRATION OF APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Offict of the Secretary 
[ 29 CFR Part 29 J 
APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 
Pro(K>sed Registration Standards 

Pursuant to section I of the National 
Apprenticeship Act of 1937 (29 U.S.C. 
50». Reorganization Plan No. H of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1267; 3 CI-Tl 1919-33 Comp., p, 
1007), the Copeland Act (40 U S C. 276e) . 
and 5 U S.C. 301. the Department of La- 
bor proposed to amend 29 CFR subtitle 
A by addin? thereto a new Part 29, which 
W 2 LS published at 33 FR 13S04. 

This proiJO«cd new part set out labor 
standards, policies and procedures relat- 
ing to the reststrallon cancellation and 
dcrcgbtration of apprenticeship pro- 
gram.*? and of apprenticeship agree.'nents 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, the recognition of a State 
agency as the appropriate aceney lor 
registering local apprenticeship pro- 
grams for certain Federal purrwrs. and 
the standards for Bureau approval of on- 
the-job training programs. 

The Department Invited Interested 
persons to submit wrillcn view- and com- 
ments concerning the proposal and nu- 
merous cemments w ere received. The De- 
partment studied ihrse comments care- 
fully witli a resulting decision to revise 
the profvosod reguLutons in certain re- 
epcel.v The Intended rcvi«loas were pre- 
sented to the Federal Committee on .Ap- 
prenticeship and the Committee after 
corLSldc ration, haj rccoianiendcd ihetr 
adoption. 

The revisions with a short explanatory 
statement arc es follow.-,: 

In |29.l\b» delete the la.-t sentence, 
which read-?: "Standards for Bureau ap- 
proval of cn-the-Job training programs 
arc also set forth.** This and all other 
references to *'on-thc-job training'* and 
to •*tralnces‘* at various places through- 
out the proposal, tneludliig I 20.15 In its 
entirety, arc deleted. Tlic*^c revision’s are 
eonsLstent with the principle «f confin- 
ing the proposed apprenticeship rcgul.a- 
ttons In thU part to matters of appren- 
ticeship only. 

In 3 29.4 delete p.aragraphs (c), <f), 
fg). and the second sentence of (e): 
modify p.aragraph (d) so that the mini- 
mum term of apprenttce.*=;htp Is 2.C00 
hours of worlc cxpericnec and additional 
hours of related instruction. These revi- 
sions arc Intended to make less restric- 
tive the criteria for upprcntlecable oc- 
cupations and to encourage the expan- 
sion of the apprcntice.ship system Into 
(Kcupallonol field-s where It has not 
traditionally been u*etl. 

In 3 29.5<b> paragraph (2) has been 
modified to conform to 5 29.4(d). 

In 5 29 3(b) delete parotrraph (20> 
being Impractical as a univer.*^al require- 
ment. and unnccc.'.cary In view of the 
protections afforded in 5 29.6<h) <1> and 
( 2 ). 

In I 29.6 delete paragraph (k>, which 
pertains to the transfer of apprenticeship 
agreemenLs In certain cases, a.v bei.ng im- 
practical ond Imposing an unnecescary 
burden upon the employer In view of 
I 29.5(b) (13). 



Section 29 12 Is rewritten to provide In 
paragraph (b)(1) for conlinti«»d recogni- 
tion of State apprenticeship agencies 
presently recognized, ami In paragraph 

(b) (2> to provide for public members on 
State apprcntleerhip councils and to ac- 
commodate exi.sling voting practices by 
such councils. The present 5 29.12(c) Is 
redesignated as (d) : a new p.ar.sgraph 

(c) is inserted: it provides for the right 
of appeal and procedures related thereto 
In case of the denial of the application 
by a Slate a"cney for recognition. 

Section 29 14 is deleted In entirely as 
unncecssar-^ for administrative purposes. 

Other minor revisions arc made for 
clarity. 

Interested persons may submit WTlttcn 
views and ars’umcnts concerning this re- 
nsed propo'al to the Secretary of Labor. 
U.S. Department of Labor. Washington. 
DC. 20210, on or before April 9, 1973. 

The proposed r.ew Part 29 as revised, 
would read as follows: 

PART 29 — LABOR STANDARDS FOR THE 
REGISTPAT.OM of APPRENTICESHIP 

programs 

Src. 

20 t Purpose and scope. 

20 2 Dc.g .111100*. 

20 3 EJigihilliy and procedure for Bureau 
re.'.,;.*»(lon of apiDgram. 

20 4 ’ CriuriA for sppreniicetPld cceupa- 
tlona. 

20 6 S'.anda-d* of ipprenttce-.hlp. 

29 6 Aoprcnllceshlp srreeinenc. 

20.7 Oer'?^t’i:r»tloa of fiureau>reglstered 
pro.-fam. 

20B Rciruv^’^meat of program reglsirs- 
tlo.-i.- 

20 0 Hearings. 

20.10 Ltmnaunn. 

20. tl Complaints. 

29 13 nec*5gnuion of Stole sr«?nclrs. 

20.13 De.-cca^aUloa of SUte agency. 

ArrifoerTT! Sec. 1, 60 6t*t. «C». as 
amended. 20 C. SO; 40 Uii C. 276c; 5 
use. 301; ncortrar.lraUon Tlan l.'o. 14 of 
1050. 64 SlAt. 1297. 5 Ui.C. App.. p. 634. 

§ 29,1 Purpo^ and scope. 

(a) The rf.nttonal Apprenticeship Act 
of 1937, section 1. (29 U5.C. 50) au- 
thorizes and directs the Secretary of 
Labor 

to formulate and promote the furtherance of 
labor orandard* nece.vary to eafeguard the 
welfare of aopreotlc-.*r. to c.xtend the apptlca- 
tloa of such c*.-ii:darU3 by encouraiMn? the 
Inclusloo thereof In contracts of apprer.’.lce- 
8hlp. to brir ,c toycihcr employers and labor 
for ihp formulation cf programa of appren- 
tlcechlp. to cooperats with Htaie agrnclca ea- 
gaged in t.he fo.-mulotion and promotion of 
Btandards of apprenticeship, and to cooperate 
with thu O.'hce of Eduretion under the De- 
partment of llcaltb, Bducatloo. and Wel- 
fare • • •. 

Si'cilon 2 of the Act authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Labor to "publish Information 
rel.ating to existing and propnr.ed l.ibor 
standard.*; of aporcnttceship,’* and to 
•'appoint national advisory commillecs 
• • V* rj9 use. 5Ca). 

<b) The purpo.-^c of this p.*?rt Is to set 
forth labor sfandaras to safeguard the 
welfare of apprcntlrcs. and to extend the 
upphration of such standards by pre- 
scriolng p<jljcirs and procedures concern- 
ing the rcni* irallon. for certain Federal 
purposes, of acceptable apprenticeship 
programs with the US. Department of 



Labor, ^fanpower Administration. Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
Therse labor standards, policies and pro- 
cedure.? cover the registration, cancella- 
tion and deregistration of apprenticeship 
programs and of apprenticeship agree- 
ments: the recornition of a State aecney 
as the appropriate agency for registering 
local apprenticeship program.*; for eerlain 
Federal purposes: and matters relating 
thereto. 

§ 29.2 Definitions. 

As u*y?d In this part: 

(a» *• Department’* shall mean the 
U-S. Department of Labor. 

‘ b) *'Secrelary'* shall mean the Secre- 
tary of L*)bor or any person spcc;ficatly 
designated by him. 

(c) **A.<ststant Secretary’* rhall mean 
the As.sLVlant Secretary of Labor for 
Manpower or any person spcctfieally des- 
ignated by him. 

(d) "Manpower Administrator'* shall 
mean the EV.puty A.'vsisl.'int Secretary for 
Manpower and Manpower Adminr.irator 
or any person specifically designated by 
him. 

<<) ••Bureau*’ shall mean the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, ,*.Ian- 
power Administration. 

(f* "Administrator* shall mean the 
Adaiinisiralor of the Bureau of Ap- 
prcntiecrhip and Training, or any person 
specifically de.sirnated by him. 

eg) "Apprentice'* shall mean a worker 
at least 16 years of age. crccpl where a 
higher minimum age standard Is other- 
wise fixed by taw. who tv e.m ployed to 
Icam a sldllcd trade a.? defined In s 29 4 
under standard.? of apprenikeship ful- 
filling the requirement? of a 29 5. 

(h) "Apprenticeship program'* shall 
mean a plan containing all term.*; and 
conditions for the qu. alt lie at ion. recruit- 
ment. selection, employment and train- 
ing of apprentice.?. Including such mat- 
ters as the requirement for a v.'rltten ap- 
prenticeship agreement. 

fi) ’'Rcrlr.tranl'* shall mc.an any per- 
son. a.v^oci.atlon. eommttlcc. or organiza- 
tloQ In whO"C name or title the program 
is or is to be registered. Irrc. pcctivc of 
whether such entity Is an employer. 

(J) "Employer'* shall mean r.r.y pe rson 
or organirat'.on employing an apprcnf.ee 
whether or not .such person or organiza- 
tion t.s a party to an apprenticeship 
agreement with thn apprentice. 

(k) "Apprenticeship agreement'* shall 
mean a written agreement between an 
apprentice and cltlicr his employer, or 
an apprcntice::hlp committee acting as 
agent for employer(s). which ogreement 
contains Itic terms and condition.*; of the 
employment and training of the appren- 
tice. 

(l» "Joint apprenticeship committee’* 
.'•.hall mean a committee composed of an 
eqit.al nuniher of reprcscnfitivcs of em- 
ployer.? and employee.?, which h.o.? been 
estnhtbhed by an employer or group of 
employers and a bona ficic collective bar- 
gaining agent or agents to conduct, oper- 
ate. or administer an apprenticeship p."o- 
gram and enter Into apprenticeship 
agreements with apprentices selected for 
employment under the particular pro- 
gram. 
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<m) "Non-Joint apprenticeship spon- 
aor'* shall mean an apprenticeship pro- 
gram sponsor In which a bona fide collec- 
tive barpatnim: ofrent Is not a participant, 
it includes an Individual Non-;olnt Spon- 
sor lapprcntlcesliip program sponsored 
by one employer without the participa- 
tion oi a union) and a Group Non-joint 
Sponsor (apprenticeship program spon- 
sored by 2 ormoic employers without the 
participation of a union) . 

(n) "Federal purposes" Includes any 
Federal contract, grant, agreerhent or 
arrangement dealing with apprentice- 
alilp; and any Federal financial or other 
assistance, benefit, privilege, contribu- 
tion. allo*.vancc, exemption, preference or 
right pertaining to apprenticeship. 

(o) "Registration of an apprentlce- 
slilp program’* shall mean the acceptance 
and recording of such program by die 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
or by a recogni7.cd Slate Apprentlcc5hlp 
Agency, as meeting the basic standards 
and requirements of the Department for 
approval of such program for Federal 
purposes. Approval Is evidenced by a Cer- 
tificate of Uegistratlon or other written 
indicia. 

(p) "Reg titration of an apprentice- 
ship agreement” shall mean the accept- 
ance and recording thereof by the Bu- 
reau or a recognized State Apprentice- 
ship Agency as evidence of the participa- 
tion of the apprentice in a particular reg- 
istered apprvntice.’-.hlp program. 

(q) "Certification” shall mean written 
approval by the Bureau of: 

• (1) A set of apprenticeship standards 
developed by a national committee or or- 
ganization, jomt or umlateral. for policy 
or guideline U'C by local .'iliiliates, as sub- 
stantially cordorming to the str.ndurds 
of apprenticeship set forth in 5 29.5; or 

(2) An Individual as eUtrlble for pro- 
bationary employment as an apprcnuce 
under a registered apprenticeship pro- 
gram 

CD *’Recognized State Apprenticeship 
Agency** or "recognized State Appren- 
ticeship Council” shall mean an organi- 
zation approved by the Bureau as an 
agency or council which ha.s been prop- 
erly constltut/-d under an acceptable 
State apprcnt:cc5lilp law. and has been 
approved by the Bureau as the appro- 
priate body for State registration of lo- 
cal apprenticeship programs and 
agreements for Federal purposes. 

(s) "State” shall mean any of the 50 
States of the XJmied Slates, the District 
Of Columbia, or any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States. 

(t) ‘'Related Instruction” shall mean 
an organized and systematic form of In- 
struction designed to provide the ap- 
prentice with tnowiedge of the theoret- 
ical and technical subjects related to hts 
trade. 

(u) "Cancellation** shall mean the 
deregistration of an apprenticeship pro- 
gram at the request of the program spon- 
sor or the tcrmmation of an apprentice- 
ship agreement at the request of the 
apprentice. 

§ 29.3 ElipiLility ond procedure for Bu- 
reau registration of » program. 

(a) Eligibility for various Federal pur- 
poses Is conditioned upon a program's 



conformity with apprenticeship program 
.standards publLshed by the Secretary of 
Labor in this part. h\)t a procram to be 
determined by the Secretary of Labor 
as being In conformity with these pub- 
lished standards the program must be 
registered with the Bureau or with a 
State Apprenticeship Agency or council 
recognized by the Bureau. Such deter- 
mination by the Secretary is made only 
by such registration. 

(b) No apprenticeship program or 
agreement shall be eligible for Bureau 
rcpistration unless (1) It Is in conformity 
with the requirements of this part and 
the training Is In an apprentlceable oc- 
cupation having the characteristics set 
forth in i 29 4 herein, and (2) It Is In con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
Department’s regulation on "Equal Em- 
plo>'ment Opportunity In Apprenticeship 
and Training” set forth In 29 CFR Part 
30. as amended. 

(c) Except as provided under para- 
graph (d) of this section, apprentices 
must be Individually registered under a 
registered procram. Such registration 
may be clTected: 

(1) By filing copies of each appren- 
tlce.shlp agreement; or 

<2> Subject to prior Bureau approval, 
by filing a master ropy of such agree- 
ment followed bv a listing of the name, 
and other required data, of each In- 
dividual when apprenticed. 

(d> 'The names of persons in their first 
90 days of probationary emplovTuent as 
an apprentice under an apprenticeship 
prorn-am registered by the Bureau or a 
rccocTiizcd Slate Apprenticeship Agency. 
If not individually regl.-.tercd under such 
program, shall be .submitted Immediately 
after employment to the Bureau or Slate 
Aiiprenticeshlp Agency for certification 
to establish the apprentice as eligible for 
such probationary employment. 

(ei The appropriate registration of- 
fice must be promptly notified of the can- 
cellation. su.spension or termination of 
any apprenticeship agreement, with 
cause for same, and of apprenticeship 
completions. 

<f» Approved apprenticeship programs 
shall be accorded registration, evidenced 
by a Certificate of Registration. When 
approved by the Bureau, national ap- 
prenticeship standards for policy or 
guideline use sh'^ll be accorded certifica- 
tion. evidenced by a certificate attesting 
to the Bureau’.s approval. 

(gi Any modification (s) or changc(s) 
to registered or certified programs shall 
be promptly submitted to the registration 
oifice and, if approved, shall be recorded 
and acknowledged as an amendment to 
such program. 

(h> The request for registration, to- 
gether with all documents and data re- 
quired by thi.s part, shall be submitted 
in three copies. 

(ii Under a program proposed for reg- 
istration by an employer or employers* 
association, where the standards, collec- 
tive bargaining agreement or other In- 
strument, provides for participation by a 
union in any manner in Uic operation 
of the substantive matters of the appren- 
ticeship program, and such participation 
is exercised, wTitten acknowledgement of 



union agreement or "no objection” to the 
registration Is required. Where no such 
participation is evidenced and practiced, 
the employer or employers' as.socialion 
Khali sirnultaneoiLsly furnish to the union 
local, if any. which is the collective bar- 
gaining agent of the employees to be 
trained, a copy of iLs application for reg- 
istration ond of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. In addition, upon receipt ol the 
application and apprenticeship program, 
the Bureau shall promptly send by cer- 
tified mail to such union local another 
copy of the application and of the ap- 
prenticeship program torcthcr w ith a no- 
tice that union comments will be ac- 
cepted for 30 days after the date of the 
Bureau’s traasmittal. 

(J) Where the employees to be trained 
have no collective bargaining agent, an 
apprenticeship program may be pro- 
posed for registration by an employer or 
group of employers. 

§ 29. i Criteria fur cppmitireoble occu- 
pation. 

An apprentlceable occupation Is a 
skilled trade which possesses all of the 
following characteristics: 

<a) It IS customarily learned In a prac- 
tical way through training and work on 
the job. 

(b) it Ls clearly Identified and com- 
.monly recognized throughout an Indus- 
try. 

«c> It involves manual, mechanical or 
technical .skills and know ledge which re- 
quire a minimum of 2.000 hours of on- 
tlie-job work experience. 

• d> It requires related Instruction to 
supplement the on-thc-job training. 

§29,3 .^landar J 9 of apprrnticc«Kip» 

An apprenticeship procrarrl shall con- 
form to the following standards: 

»a> The program is an organized, writ- 
ten plan embodying the terms and con- 
ditions of employment, training, and 
supervision of one or more apprentices 
la an apprenticcable occupation, a.s de- 
fined In this part, and subscribed to by a 
spomsor who has undertaken to carry out 
the apprentice training program. 

(bi The proerarn standards contain 
the equal opportunity pledge prescribed 
in 29 CFR 30 3«b) and. when applicable, 
an aftlrmativc action plan in accordance 
With 29 CFR 30 4. a selection method 
autlionzcd in 29 CFR 30 5. and provisions 
concerning the following: 

(1) The employment and training of 
the apprentice In a skilled trade; 

(2) A term of apprenticeship, not less 
than 2.000 hours of work c.xperience. 
consistent with training requirements as 
established by Industry practice; 

(3> An outline of the work proces.scs 
In which the apprentice will receive 
supervised work experience and training 
on the job. and the allocation of the 
approximate time to be spent In each 
major process: 

(4) Provision for organized related 
and supplemental Instruction In tech- 
nical subjects related to the trade. A 
minimum of 144 hours for each year of 
apprenticeship b reconimended. Such In- 
struction may be given m a classroom, 
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through trade, !nda*5trial or correspon- 
dence courses of equivalent value, or 
other forms of approved self-study: 

(5) A progressively increasing schedule 
of wages to be paid the apprentice con- 
sistent with the skill acquired. The entry 
wage shall be not less than the minimum 
wage prescribed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, where applicable, unless 
a higher wage Is required bv other ap- 
plicable Federal law. State law. respec- 
tive regulations, or by collective bargain- 
ing agreement: 

<6> Periodic review and evaluation of 
the apprentice's progress In job perform- 
ance and related Instruction: and the 
malntrnance of appropriate progress 
records: 

<7^ The numeric ratio of apprentices 
to journeymen consistent with proper 
supervision. traininT. and continuity of 
employment, and applicable provisions 
In collective barraining agreements: 

(8> A probationary period rca'on.ablc 
In relation to the full apprenticeship 
term, with full eredit for such period to- 
ward completion of apprenticeship; 

Adequate and safe equipment and 
facilities fer training and .supervision, 
and safety training for apprentices on 
the job and In related Instruction: 

(10> The required minimum qualifica- 
tions for persons entering an appren- 
ticeship pro-ram. with an eligible start- 
ing ace not less than 16 years: 

<111 The placement of an apprentice 
under an apprcntlcc.ship .arreement as 
required by the State apprcntlrc.shlp law 
and rcgul.ations. or t.hc Bureau where no 
such St.atc law or rcrulation exists. The 
agreement .«ha!l directly, or bv reference. 
Incorporate the standards of the program 
as part of the agreement: 

<12> Grant of advanced ^standing or 
credit for i>rcvlou-ty acquired c.xpcricnce. 
training, skills, or aptitude for all appli- 
cants equally, with commensurate wages 
for any progre-i-Mon step so granted. 

<13> Transfer of cmplovcr's training 
obligation to another employer, where 
warrantcil. with full credit to the ap- 
prentice for satisfactory time and train- 
ing earned; 

<H) A5.''Urance of qualified training 
personnel; 

ci5> Recognition for sucre.ssful com- 
pletion of apprcnMceshlp evidenced by an 
approprl.ate certificate: 

ac> Identification of the registration 
agency; 

a7> Provision for the registration, 
cancellation and derrgi.uration of the 
program; and rcquirc.mcnt for the 
prompt submis.-lon of any modification 
or amendment thereto: 

<181 Provision for .’•oelstratlon of ap- 
prenticeship .''cTcemcnts. modifications, 
and amendments; notice to the registra- 
tion office of j>cr.''ons who have .success- 
fully completed apprenrlccrhifi program^; 
and notice of cancellations, .suspensions 
and terminations of apprenticeship 
agreements and causes tliercfor: 

(19) Authority for the termination of 
an apprenticeship agreement during the 
probationary period by cither party with- 
out stated cause: 

(20> A statement that the program will 
be conducted, operated and administered 



In co nform ity with applicable provisions 
of 29 CTFR Part 20. as amended: 

(21) Name and addres.s of the appro- 
priate authority under the program to 
receive, process and make disposition of, 
complaints: 

(22) Recording and maintenance of all 
records concerning apprenticeship o.s 
may be required by the Bureau or rec- 
ognized State Apprenticeship Agency 
and other applicable law. 

§ 29.6 Apprcnlicc^ltip .--rccnicni. 

The apprenticeship agreement shall 
contain explicitly or by reference: 

(a) Names and signatures of the con- 
tracting parties (apprentice, and the 
program registrant or employer) . and the 
signature of a parent or guardian U-the 
apprentice Is a minor. 

(b> Tlie date of birth of apprentice. 
(c> Name and address of the program 
regi'^trant and registration agency. 

<d> A statement of the trade or craft 
which the apprentice Is to be taught, and 
the beginning date and term (duration) 
of apprenticeship. 

<e) A .statement sho wing'd) the num- 
ber of hours to be .spent by the appren- 
tice in work on the job, and (2) the num- 
ber of hours to be spent In related and 
supplemental Instruction which Is rec- 
ommended to be not less than 144 hours 
per year. 

tf) A .statement setting forth-a sched- 
ule of the work processes in the trade or 
Indu.'try dlvl*ions in which the appren- 
tice Ls to be taught and the approximate 
time to be spent at each process. 

<g) A statement of the graduated sc.olc 
of wages to be paid the apprentice and 
whether or not the required school time 
shall be compcn.satcd. 

<h) Statements providing: . 

d> For a specific period of probation 
during which the apprrntlce.'-hlp agree- 
ment m.ay be terminated by either party 
to the agreement unon written notice 
to the rcci'itratlon accncy: 

(2) Tliat. alter the iirobatlonary pe- 
riod. the agreeme.nt may be .•'uspended. 
cancelled, or terminated for good cau.se. 
with due notice to the apprentice and 
a reasonable opportunity for corrective 
action, and with written notice to the 
apprentice and to the registration 
agency of the final action taken. 

(1) A reference incorporating as part 
of the agreement the standards of the 
apprenticeship program a.s It exists on 
the date of tlie ocrcc.mcnt and ns It may 
be amended during the period of the 
agreement. 

(j) A statement that the apprentice 
will be accorded emir.l opportunity In nil 
plia'ps of apprenticeship cmplos’mcnt 
and training, without dhrriminatlon be- 
cause of race, color, religion, national 
origin, or sc.x. 

(k) Name and address of the appropri- 
ate autliorlty. if any. designated under 
the progra.m to receive, process and 
make disposition of controversies or dif- 
ferences arising out of the apprentice- 
ship R<*rccmc.nt when the controversies 
or differences cannot be adjusted locally 
or resolved In accordance with the estab- 
Ihhcd trad^ procedure or applicable col- 
lective bargaining provisions. 



<1) A statement that In the event the 
registration of the program has been 
cancelled or revoked, t.hc apprentice will 
be notified within 13 days of the cvenL 

§ 29.7 Drrej*Niraiion of Rnreoa-rrgN- 
Icreii program. 

Deregistration of a program may be 
effected upon the voluntary action of the 
registrant by a request for cancellation 
of the registration, or upon reasonable 
cause, by the Bureau instituting forma! 
dcrcgi.stration proceedings in accordance 
with the provisions of this part. 

(a) Request bv rrgntrant. The regis- 
tration officer may cancel the rcgir.tra- 
tion of an apprenticeship program by a 
written acknowledgement of such re- 
quest stating, but not limited to. the 
following matters: 

(1) The registration Is canceled at 
registrant's request, and effective date 
thereof: 

<2) That, within 15 days of the date of 
the acknowledgement, the registrant 
shall notify .ill apprentices of such can- 
ccll.atlon and t.he effective date: that 
such cancellation automntlrally deprive.? 
the apprentice of his mdp.ndual regntra- 
tion: and that the dcrcvi-tratlon of the 
program removes the apprentice fra.m 
coverage for Federal piirposcs which re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor's approval 
of on apprenticeship pro‘»ram. 

(b» Formal deregistration . — d> Rea- 
ronab'e caii.se. Deregistration proceed- 
ings mav be undertaken when the ap- 
prcnt;er-hip program Lv not conducted, 
operated, and odmmlstercd In .accord- 
ance with the rcgl.st'*red provisions or 
t.he requirements of thl? part, except that 
dercgi.stration procccdir"s for vaolation 
of equal opportunity rcq-ilrcmcnts sh.all 
be proccsscfl in accord.sncc with the pro- 
visions under 29 CFR. Part 30. as 
am<'nricd. 

<2) V.yierc It appears the program ta 
not being operated in accordance with 
the rcgi.stcrcd standards or with require- 
ments of this p.art, the rcgi.nration o.fficcr 
shall so notify the program registrant In 
writing. 

(3) The notice shall (1> be sent by reg- 
istered or certified mad. with return re- 
ceipt requested: (ID state the shorteom- 
lrg<s) and the remedy required: and (Id) 
state that a determination of reasonable 
cause for deregistration will be m.adc un- 
less corrcetlvc action Is effected within 
30 day.s. 

(4) Upon request by rcgi.strant for 
good cause, the 30-day term may be c.x- 
tended for another 30 d.ay.s. During the 
period for correction, the rcgi.strant shall 
be a.s>:i 5 tcd In every rca.sonabic way to 
achieve conformity. 

<5) If the rcouired correction Is not 
effected within the allotted time, the reg- 
istration officer shall send a notice to the 
registrant, by registered or cerLificd mad. 
return receipt requested, stating the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The notice Is sent pursuant to this 
subsection: 

(111 Certain deficiencies (stating 
them) were called to registrant's atten- 
tion and remedial measures requested, 
with dates of such occasions and letters; 
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and that the registrant has foiled or re- 
fused to effect correction; 

(111) Eased upon the stated dcftclencles 
and failure of remedy, a determination of 
reasonable cause has been made and the 
program may be deregistered unless, 
within 15 days of the receipt of thLs no- 
tice, tlic registrant requests a hearing; 

<iv) If a request for a hearing is not 
made, the entire matter ulll be submitted 
to the Administrator. BAT. for a drrision 
on the record with respect to deregistra- 
tion. 

(6) If the registrant has not requested 
a hearing, the rcgistr.itlon oIDcer slioll 
traasmit to the Ad.mlnlstrator. BAT. a 
report containing all pertinent facts and 
clrcumstancts concerrung the noncon- 
formity. Including his findings and rec- 
ommendation for deregistration, and 
copies of all relevant documents and rec- 
ords. Statements concerning Inter.icws, 
meetings and conferences shall Include 
the time, de to. place, and persons prc.scnt. 
The Administrator shall make a final 
order on the basts of the record before 
him. 

<7) If the registrant requests a hear- 
ing. the registration officer shall trans- 
mit to tlie Secretary, througli the Ad- 
ministrator. a report containing all the 
data listed In paragraph above. The 
Secretary shall convene a hearing in ac- 
cordance with } 29.9: and shall make a 
final dcchlcn on the ba^ls of the record 
before him including the proposed find- 
ings ond recommended decision of Uie 
bearln.*: officer. 

. (8l In his discretion, the Sccrctanr 
may allow the registrant a rca.sonable 
time to achieve %*oluniary ccrrertive ac- 
tion. If tlic .Sccrctar>- s derl«ton Is that 
the apprcnt:ce.ship progr.im is not oper- 
ating In acrordar.ee with the n-rl.stcrcd 
provisions or requrrements of this part, 
the apprenticeship program .’^hall be de- 
rcgi.stertd. In each cx«^e in which dereg- 
istration Is ordered, the Secretary .shall 
make public notice of the order and shall 
notify the registrant. 

Every order of deregistration shall 
contain a provision that the registrant 
shall, within 15 days of the effective date 
of the order. noUiy all registered ap- 
prentices of the deregistration of the 
program; the elfectue date thereof; that 
such cancellation automatically depnves 
tlie apprentice of his individual rcin.stra- 
tlon; and that the dercrxvtration removes 
the apprentice from coverage for Federal 
purposes which require the Secretary of 
Labor’s apiiroval of on apprenticeship 
program. 

5 29.8 ni’in«>totcmcnt of program rrg. 
tsirution. 

Any apprenticeship program deregis- 
tered pursuant to this part may be rein- 
stated upon presentation of adequate 
evidence that the apprenticeship pro- 
gram IS operating in accordance with this 
part. Such c-.idonce shall be presented 
to the Administrator. BAT. if the reg- 
istrant had not requested a hearing, or to 
the Secretary, if an order of dcierjUtra- 
llon was entered pursuant to a hearing. 

§ 29.9 Ilcurings. 

(a) Within 10 days of his receipt of a 
request for a hearmg, the Secretary shall 



designate a hearing officer. The hearing 
officer .*-hall glue rea‘?onablc notice of 
such hearing bv registered m.-iil, return 
receipt rcqucr.tcd. to the appropriate 
spon.sor. .Such notice shall Include (U a 
rra.sonable time and place of hearing. 
i2> a statement of the provision.^ of this 
port pursuant to which the he.'iring Is to 
be held, and <3i a concise st.'.tcment of 
the mattcr.-i pursuant to which the action 
forming the ba.sis of the hearing is pro- 
jKJ.sed to be taken. 

(b> The hearing officer shall regulate 
the course of the hearing. Hearings .shall 
be Informally conducted. Every party 
shall have tiie risiit to counsel, and a f.air 
opportunity to prc.scnt his ease, includ- 
ing such rro.ss-examination as may be 
appropriate In the circunrcstances. Hear- 
ing officers shall make their proposed 
flndinr.s and recommended decisions to 
the Secretary upon the basis of the 
record before the.m. 

5 29.10 LiniU.iiion. 

Nothing in this part or in any ap- 
prenticeship agreement shall operate to 
invalidate — 

<a) Any apprenticeship provision In 
any collective barpainmg agreement be- 
tween employers and employees setting 
up hlglicr apprenticeship standards; or 

«b) Any special provision for vetcran.s, 
minority persons or females in the star.d- 
ard.s. apprentice qualifications or opera- 
tion of Lhc program, or in the apprentice- 
ship agreement, which is not otherwise 
proiubitcd by law. executive order, or 
auihonzcd rcrrulalion. 

§29.11 ConipluiiiL^. 

(a) This section is not applicable to 
any complaint concerning discrimination 
or otlicr cq'i.al cppt)rtunity matters; all 
such complaints .shall be submitted, proc- 
C£.-.ed and rc.soived In accordance with 
applicable provisions in 29 CFH Part 20. 
as amc.nucd. 

E.vrcpt for matters described In 
paragraph (a) of this section, any con- 
troversy or diffcrc.ncc arising under an 
apprenticeship nrreement w.hich cannot 
be adju:>tcd locally and which is not cov- 
ered by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, may be submitted by an apprentice, 
or his auUion/cd rcprcscnuitivc. to the 
registration office for review. The regis- 
tr.iUon off.ee may not review a matter 
which l.s covered by a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

<c» The complaint, in writing and 
signed by the complainant, or authorized 
representative, .shall be submitted within 
60 days of the final local dectsion. It shall 
set forth the specific matteris) com- 
plained of, together with ail relevant 
facts and circumst.anccs. Copies of all 
pertinent documents and correspondence 
shall accompany tlie complaint. 

(d) The regi.stration office shall render 
an opinion witliln 90 day.s after receipt 
of the complaint, based upon such in- 
vestigation of the matters submitted as 
may be found ncccsi,aiy, and tiie record 
before it. Durin.T the 90-day period, the 
olfice shall make reasonable efforts to 
effect a satisfactory resolution between 
the parties Involved. If so resolved, the 
parties shall be notified that the case Is 
closed. Where an opinion is rendered. 



copies of same shall be sent to all Inter- 
ested parties. 

(e) Nothing In this section shall be 
com?tnjed to require rin apprentice to 
use the rcgi.stratlon office review proce- 
dure .set forth In Uils section. 

5 29.12 itrrogniliun of Slal«r accnric^. 

ta) Recognition of a Slate Apprentice- 
ship Agency or State Apprenticeship 
Council (SACi. for Fedcr.-il purposes, 
may be accorded by the Bureau upon sub- 
mLvslon and approval of the following; 

(1) An ucccptalilc State apprentice- 
.sliip law (or Executive Orderi. and reg- 
ulations adotiU d pur.'uant thereto; 

(2) Acceptable composition of the 
State Appienticcship Council (SACi; 
and 

(3i An acceptable State Plan for Equal 
Employment Opportunity in Apprentice- 
ship. 

(b) Baste requiremen/j. Generally, 
the basic requirements under the matters 
covered in paragraph (a) of this .section 
.shall be In conformity with .applicable 
requirements as .set forth In this part. 
Acceptable State provlsioas shall: 

(li E-stabllsh the apprenticeship 
agency in (It the State Department of 
labor, or (il> in that agency of .St.ntc 
government having juriiidtction of Inv.-; 
and regulations governing wares, hour 
and working conditiorcs. or (uii tha« 
State agency presently recognized by th** 
Bureau, with a State olficlal cinixjv.erec; 
to direct the apiirenticc.ship o;>era;i<in 

<2> Require th.nt the St.ate ai>prciuii e. 
ship council be comp*ise<l of pcr.’^ou.'* 
familiar with apprcnticcahle occupa- 
tions and an equal number of rcpra'cr.t- 
aiives of employer and of emplovcc or- 
gam/ation.s and may inchuie t>uh if' 
members w ho .«hall not number in e\r% < 
of the number named to represent elUir r 
employer or e.’nployce orr.MiizatloM*- 
Each representative so named shall li.r.e 
one vote. Ex officio members niav o<- 
added to tl;e council but they .shall hiu.; 
no vote e.xccpt where .such members liav. 
n vote according to the established pra.'- 
tlce of a pre.<^entlv recognized comicu 
If the State official who tiuects the ap- 
prenticeship 01)01 atlon Is a member of 
the council, provision mav be in.ndc for 
him to have a ilc-breaking vote. 

(3) Clearly delineate the rc.spcctue 
powers and dutie.s of the SUate offu i;il 
and of the council: 

(4) Clearly designate the officer or 
body authorized to register and dereg- 
ister apprcntlcc.ship programs ai-.ci 
agreemems; 

(5) E2>tnbli.sii policies and proc^-duit^s 
to promote equality of opportuniiv "i 
apprenticeship programs piir.suant ta .. 
State Plan for Equal Eniployinent Ou- 
portunity m Apprcutict^hip wh> a 
adopts and implements the rcqiiircmcn's 
of 29 CFR Part 30. as amciuled. and to 
require appienticcship programs to op- 
erate In conformity with such St.aie 
Plan and 29 CFR Part 30. as amended: 

<C) Prescribe the contents of appren- 
ticeship agreements: 

(7) Limit the registration of appren- 
ticeship programs to those providing 
training in ’•apprcnticeable” occupations 
xs defined in 1 29.4; 
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(8) Provide for the cancellation and 
deregistration of programs, and for the 
temporary suspenalCD. canceUatlon, and 
deregistration of apprenticeship agree- 
ments: and 

(9> Provide that under a program pro- 
posed for registration by an employer or 
employers* association, and where the 
standards, collective bargaining agree- 
ment or other Instrument provides for 
participation by a union in any m.anncr 
in the operation of the substantive mat- 
ters of the apprenticeship program, and 
such partici!>atlon Is exercised, written 
acknowledgement of union agreement 
or **no objection” to the rcgislratlcn is 
required. Where no such participation Is 
evidenced and practiced, the c.mployer 
or employers* a«!SOciaiion .shall simul- 
taneously fumi.sh to the union local, if 
any. which is the collective bargaining 
agent of the cmnloyecs to be trained, 
a copy of its application for registration 
and of the apprenticeship program. In 
addition, upon receipt of the apjillcatlon 
and apprenticeship program, the State 
agency or council shall promptly send 
by certifled mail to such union local 
another copy cf the application and of 
the apprenticeship progra.m together 
with a notice that union comments 
will be accepted for 30 days after the 
date of the agency tr.insmittal. 

fC) Apprcl from denial of rccoonition, 
*The denial by the Adm:nlstr.ator of a 
State agency’s applicatic.n for recogni- 
tion under tht.s p.irt .■^h.all be in writing 
and shall set forth the reasons for the 
dental. The notice of denial sh.all be sent 
to the applicant by certified mall, return 
receipt requested. 'The applicant may 
appeal such a denial to the Secretary 
by mailing or otherwise lumL'^hlr.g to 
the Administrator, within 30 d.'ys of 
receipt of the denial, a notice of appe.al 
addrcs.scd to the Secretary and setting 
forth the following items: 

il) A statement that the applicant 
appeals to the Secretary to reverse the 
Administrator’s decision to deny Its 
application. 

(2) The date of the Administrator’s de- 
cblon and the date the applicant re- 
ceived the decision. 

«3) A summ.ary of the reasons why the 
applicant believes that the Administra- 
tor’s decision was incorrect. 

<4) A copy of the application for rec- 
ognition and subsequent modiilcatlons. 
If any. 

<5) A copy of the Administrator’s de- 
cision of denial. Within 10 d.-iys of re- 
ceipt of a notice of oppeal, the Secretary 
shall assign an Administrative Law Judge 
to conduct hearings and to recommend 
findings of fact and conclu'^tons of Ipw. 
The proceedings shall be Informal, wit- 
nesses shall be sworn, aaid the parties 
shall have the right to counsel and of 
cross-examination. 

He shall submit them, together wi*h the 
entire record to the Secretary for final 
decision. The Secretary shall ma’r:c hLs 
final decision in writing v.ithln 30 days 
of the Administrative Law Judges sub- 
mission. The Secretary may malic a de- 
cision granting recognition conditional 



upon the performance of one or more ac- 
tions by the applicant. In the event of 
such a conditional decision, recognition 
.shall not be effective until the applicant 
has submitted to the Secretary evidence 
that the required actions have been per- 
formed and the Secretary has communi- 
cated to the applicant in writing that he 
l3 satisfied with the evidence sub.*n:tted, 

fd) State a pprcnf ices/lip pro'jrams . — 
(1) An apprenticeship program sub- 
mitted for rcgistratior. with a Suite Ap- 
prenticeship Agency recognized by the 
Bureau shall, for Federal purposes, be 
la conformity with the State apprentice- 
ship law. regulations, and with the State 
equ.il opportunity plan In apprenticeship 
as submitted to and approved by the Bu- 
reau pursuant to 23 CFR 30.15. as 
amended: 

(2) In the event that a State Appren- 
ticeship Agency Is not recognized by the 
Bure.au for Federal purposes, or that such 
reesmition has been withdraw-n, or If 
no State .Apprenticeship Agency exists, 
registration with the Bureau may be re- 
quested. Such registration shall be 
granted If the program is conducted, ad- 
mlni-^tered and operated In accordance 
with the requirements of this part and 
the equal opportunity regulation In 39 
CFH. Part 30. as amended. 

§ 29.13 Derreognition of Slate aprncy. 

*rhe recognition for Federal purposes 
of a State .Apprenticeship Agency or 
State Apprenticeship Council, (hereinaf- 
ter designated '’respondent”), may be 
withdrawn for the failure to fulfill, or 
operate In conformity with, the require- 
ments of this part. Derecognition pro- 
ceedings for rca.*^onabIe cause shall be 
Instituted In accordance with the fol- 
lowing: 

<a> Derecognition proceedlng.s for fail- 
ure to adopt or properly enforce a State 
Plan for Equal Employment Opportunity 
In Apprenttcc'^htp shall be procer.£cd in 
accordance with the procedures pre- 
scribed In 29 CFR 30.15. 

(b) For causes other than tho.-e under 
paragraph (r.) above, the Bureau shall 
notify the rerpondent and appropriate 
Gt.ate rerrtstrants In writing, by certified 
mall, with retu.-n receipt requested. The 
notice shall set forth the following: 

(1) That reasonable cause exists to be- 
lieve that the respondent has failed to 
fulfill or operate In conformity with the 
requirements of this part: 

(2) The specific areas of noncon- 
formity: 

Q) The needed remedial measures; 
and ‘ 

<4) That the Bureau propo.'icG to with- 
draw recognition for Federal purposes 
unless corrective action Is taken, or a 
hearing requc.vt mailed, within 30 days 
of the receipt of the notice. 

(c) If. within the 30-day period, re- 
spondent: 

(11 Compiles with the requirements, 
the Bureau shall so notify the respond- 
ent and State registrants, and the ca^c 
shall be closed; 

(2) Fails to comply or to request a 
hearing, the Bureau shall decide whether 

--End ol Seel ion 



recognition should be withdr.vsi.'n. If the 
decision Is in the aCQrmatlve. the Ad- 
ministrator «hail forv;ard all pertinent 
data to the Secretary, together with hla 
findings and recommendation. The Sec- 
retary shall make the final decision, 
based upon the record before him; 

(3) Requests a hearing, the Adminis- 
trator shall forward the request to the 
Secretary, and the procedures under 
S 29 3 shall be followed, with notice 
thereof to the State apprenticeship 
rcgi.strants, 

«tl> If the Secretary determines to 
withdraw recognition for Fcdcr.M pur- 
pove.s. he shall notify the respondent and 
the St.ite regL^lr.cnts cf such withdrawal 
and effect public notice of such with- 
drawal. The notice to t.ic registrants 
shall state that. 30 days after the date 
of the Secretary’s order withdrawing 
recognition of the State a-enc;/. the 
Department .shaM cea.’^c to rcco'Tnize. for 
Federal purposes, each apprrntice.ship 
program rerl.vtercd with the State agency 
unless, within that lime, the St.-'fe recls- 
trant rc'’*ucsts registration with the 
Bureau. The Diirrau may grant the re- 
quest for rcri.-tratlon rontinge.nt noon 
Its finding that the State apprentice- 
ship program Ls operating in accordance 
with the requirements of this part and 
of 23 CFR Part 30. as amended. 'The Bu- 
reau shall make a finding on this t-.sue 
within 30 days of receipt of the reque-st. 
If the finding is m the negative, the 
State registrant .-.hall be notified in v.-rit- 
ing that the contingent Bureau regi'stra- 
tton has been revoked. If Lie finding is In 
the affirmativp, the State registrant shall 
be notified In writing that the contlnqcnt 
Bureau rcgls-tratlon Is made permanent. 

(c) If the registrant falls to reque-t 
Bureau registration, or upon a finding 
of noncompliance pursuant to a contin- 
gent Bureau rcgustratlon, the wTitfen 
notice to .such State rc-lstrant .shell fur- 
ther advise the recipient that any actions 
or benefits applicable to recognition "for 
federal purpo-cs” are no longer available 
to participants In its apprenticcslilp pro- 
gram. 

ft) Such notice shall also direct tho 
State rcrl-trant to notify, within 15 days, 
oil Its registered apprentices of the with- 
drawal of recognition for Federal pur- 
poses; the effective date thereof: and 
that such 7/ithdrawaI removes the ap- 
prentice from coverage under any Fed- 
eral provision anpllcoble to his Indiridual 
registration under a program recognized 
or registered by the Secretary of Labor 
for Federal purposes. 

(S) A State Apprenticeship Agency or 
Council who.se recognition has been with- 
drawn pursuant to Uils part may have 
Its recognition rclastatcd upon prc.scnta- 
tlon of adequate evidence that It has ful- 
filled, and Is operating in accordance 
with, the requirements of this part. 

Signed at Washington, D.C, this 4lh 
day of March, 1975. 

Peter J. BRiNNArr, 
Secretari/ of Labor. 

|FR Doc.75-6070 FUed 3-7-75,8:45 tm] 
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APPENDIX D 



Circular 70-26 



June 5, 1970 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 



D 



MANPOWER administration 



6uf«ow of Apprenticeship 
ond Training 
Wothingtoo, D,C« 20210 



Stf 



ibution 



SUSJECT 



CODE: AGO 



BAT- 3 

bat-8 



Promotion of Apprenticeship 
Programs with Employers and 
Employer Groups 



Purpose ; To update, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training policy in 
the promotion, development, approval, and registration of apprenticeship 
programs to be adminis tered by employers or employer groups where local 
jointly sponsored area-wide trade apprenticeship programs are registcicd 
and actively operating. 

Background : Bureau responsibility under the National Apprenticeship Act 

is to provide service and assistance to all industry in the establishment 
of apprenticeship programs. Such programs must contain standards that 
assure efficient training procedures that will safeguard the welfare of 
apprentices. The Bureau personnel has the same responsibility in promoting 
and developing apprenticeship programs with employers who are not parti- 
cipating in existing registered programs. 

Action : Bureau personnel shall assist any bona fide union, employer, or 

employer group both in response to requests and on HAT initiative to 
establish apprenticeship programs which meet the minimum requirements 
as published by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 

Where an active area-wide registered program in the trade exists, the 
BAT representative shall explain to the potential sponsor the advantages 
of participating in the ongoing program. If the potential sponsor is 
not willing to participate, or the sponsors of the existing program will 
not agree to such participation, BAT representatives shall provide full 
assistance in the development and registration of an acceptable separate 
apprenticeship program and register the program when it meets national 
standards . 



The development of a new . program shall proceed without undue delay. Issues 
arising during the development of a program that cannot be satisfactorily 
resolved locally or at the state and regional level, shall be referred 
to the Administrator, BAT. If registration is denied by the registration 
authority, either BAT or SAC, the potential sponsor shall be advised of 
his appeal rights. 

This Circular cancels Circular 66-67, Code A40 dated March 9, 1966, and 
becomes effective i nm^.'d i a te 1 y . 
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APPENDIX E 



CONTR/.CTOR INTERVIEW 



1. Company Description 

a. Type of work, specialty 

b* Sales volume, number of employees 

c . Geographic area 

d. Trades employed 

2, Why Apprenticeship? 

a. Davis Bacon (federal, state) 

b» Requirements for 1 to 5 on fed Job site 

c* Need for this type training 
for Journeymen — 

for Superintendent— 



d. Other 

3» Registration of Program 

a. When? 

b. Opposition — from Union 

from BAT 
Union Contractor 
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Cm Hoh long to register? 



Km Statistics 
dYear 

#of employees 

# minority employees 
Registered apprentices 
Min« 

Indenttired this year 
Min* 

Graduated this year 
Min. 

# Cancellations this year 
Min cancellations 




OPERATION 
5* Recruitment 

a. Describe process 

b. How do you select from within your company 

e. Input from employees^ superintendent^ Journeymen 



6m OJT 

a. How tough to rotate, to what extent can you expose 
apprentice to all Job processes 

b. - Record“is documentation a problem; how accurate; 

are they gundecked 
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c« Assigned to a particular man for training or does 
he float 



dm Do your Journeymen normally work across traditional 
union Jurisdiction lines 



If so, hoH does your OJT reflect this, do you 
supplement the apprentice program and actively 
encourage the apprentice to learn this 



or 

Is apprentice excluded from the cross training 



e« Does the apprentice need additional upgrading to 

work in your organization or does he get all he needs 
in the apprentice program 



7* Related Training 

a* Where done physically 

b* Who is instructor, your opinion of him 

Cm Who chooses him 

d* Where does curriculum come from 

Vo-Tech catalog 
other 
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•• Do you feel material Is directly appllcalbe or 
theoretical 

t. Vhat were alternatives to your choice for related training 

g« Vhat are attendance requirements 

h« Vhat courses would you drop or add 

!• Do requirements of licensing exam Influence the courses 

J* To what extent does the schaddleTof course parallel OJT 

k* Does related training reflect any cross trade usage of 
apprentice and Journeymen 

Differences from imlon related training 

Are open shop students harassed In any way 

!• Vhen an apprentice graduates does he know everything 
he needs to know to work In your operation or are 
additional courses required' 

8> Cost 

a* Cost of recruitment 

b* Related training 
1. Instructors 
3* Materials 
3* Textbooks 

. c# Administrative cost of OJT 
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9> Vages 

a* Are apprentices paid prescribed mimlnua wages or more 
b« Could you pay them less IT legal 



10 » Propouts 

a« How long do you hold an apprentice If he falters in 
the night program 

b# Vhy have some of your people dropped out 
o* In general why do people drop out 

111 How would you change -^program if you could 
Shorter 
Longer 

Different courses^ 

Different entry standards 
Different pay 

Different apprentice to Journeyman ratio 
Different work processes 
Different reporting requirements 

12. Job Security, who do you lay off first 



13. Additional 



Do you know of anything I haven't touched on that 
might help me in this study- particularly the differ- 
ences between your prograim and union programs 
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APPENDIX F 



APPRENTICE INTERVIEV; 

1 > Background 

a. Education 

b. Married, age 

c. Ties to trade or company (relatives etc) 

d. How did you first hear of the NAT APP PROG 

This particular program 

e. Motivation (why apprenticeship) 



f. Indenture (what steps) 
test 

application 

interview 



Any credit for past courses or working experience 



g. Alternatives (& why passed up) 



union program 



helper 



military service 



other trades or business 
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h. Expectations (what will this training get you) 

security 

license 

promotion 



1. Job security ijo you- feel' that being -iri'an app. prog 
contributes to your present and future job security 

2. OJT 



a. Are you assigned to one man or do you get training 
from several men? 

ever work alone 

b. Are you rotated often, to what extent do you expect 

to get training in each of the required work processes 



Do you have a copy of the app, handbook 

c. How do you keep track of your hours on each task 



d* Do you do work considered outside traditional craft lines 



e. Do you learn principally by observation, instruction- 



f. Scut work, how much time do you spend carrying tools 
going for everyone’s coffee etc 
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g* Progress, how do you know if you are doing well or poorly 



h. After you get your license (if applicable) , how do you 
expect your training to change 



3> Related Training 
a* Where done 

b. Who instructs, your opinion of him 



c. What courses are taught 



d. Applicable day to day (theoreticle) 



e . Grind 

how tough 

attendance 

tests 

assignments 

how do you think you are doing 



f. Do OJT instructors relate your course work to your day 
work 



g. Which courses would you add or eliminate 
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4, Program in General 



a. How is your program compared to others you have heard of 



b. Your opinion of others in your program, carried etc 



c* Personal cost, lower pay hurting, effect of night program 



d. Do you know of anyone who has dropped out, have you 
considered dropping out, why 



e. Do you know of anything I haven't touched on that might 
help me in this study- particularly the ‘differences 
between your program and a union program. 
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APPENDIX G 



JOURTIEYMAN/OJT INSTRUCTOR INTERVIEW 
Background 



a. Work experience 
union 

time in trade 

b. Education 



2, OJT 



a. Do you sometimes do work considered outside the 
jurisdiction of a union craftsman. 

b. How does your on job training and apprentice usage 
differ from a union program- cross cragt training 



What is your basis of comparison 



c. When an apprentice is assigned to you how does he 
learn the job at hand, 
observation 
briefings 



d. How do you keep score- how well the app. is doing in 
some areas, where he needs work. 



f of hours on different types of work 



e. How does he know if he is doing well or poorly 
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3, Related training 



a. Courses^ applicable^ superfluous 



Which would you add, which would you eliminate 



Which are of particular importance for the license exam 



b. Do you ever attempt to coordinate OJT with night course 
instruction, or find yourself elaborating on material 
insufficiently covered in class 



c* Teachers, are they good 

Do they teach subjects as you would 



4 , Apprentice program 

a. V7hat do you think of this type of training 
best way to train 
too long 

too much time on scut work or as helper 



b. How would you change program 



c. Is the program attracting and turning out the type of 
craftsman you enjoy working with 
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APPENDIX H 



RELATED TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 

1 , Background 

a. Experience, how long teaching 

ever an app., journeyman 
b* How were you selected to teach the course 

c* Student interest 

2, Course 

a. Where did curriculum come from 

b* Do you meet on a regular basis with the app. comm. 

'c^ Composition of class 
mixed trades 
mixed experience 
open entry to class 
union & open shop 



d. Individual coaching or lecture 

e. Parallel OJT in any way 

f. Special attention given to subjects on license exam 
3, Apprenticeship 

a* VThat do you think of the apprentice system 
Drop out or failure a problem 

b. Do you see cuiy difference in union and open shop programs 



Do you teach your course the saime way to both/ is there 
pressure to do otherwise 
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